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,, THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR TO AMERICA 
a , had 


Viscount Grey of Fallodon, who, as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in 1914, made every effort to avert the World War by peaceful means and 
earned the high regard of America—which makes his appointment to the 
Embassy at Washington an especial satisfaction 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE impressive feature of American 

public life now is the shifting of in- 

terest from Europe to the United 

States. Domestic problems are more 

and more insistently demanding solu- 
tion. There is scarcely an industry that is not 
facing the matter of a readjustment of wages. 
Perhaps the increase in the cost of living has 
reached its maximum, yet the problem of ac- 
commodating income to outgo is still an acute 
one in every American household. The Mex- 
ican difficulty was never quite so pressing as it 
is at this present moment; there are few obser- 
vers of conditions to the south who really be- 
lieve that intervention can be much longer 
postponed. Above all the country is disturbed 
by almost the most confused political situation 
since the Civil War. The nominating conven- 
tions of the two great political parties will be 
held in eight months, yet who the candidates 
will be, and upon what issues the struggle will 
turn, is beyond the power of any man at 
present to foresee. 

Yet the mere recital of the questions now 
facing the American people shows that there 
is plenty of material for half a dozen political 
campaigns. The next ten years, perhaps more 
than any similar period in our history, will test 
American capacity for statesmanship. Never 
has the time so called for men as now—men 
with real powers of leadership, men who can 
see beyond the interests of their own parish, and 
whose minds can really encompass the new role 
which we are called upon to play in the new 
world. Just at this time there are few signs 
of such leadership. The greatest vice of de- 
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mocracy is the tendency to regard great public 
questions purely from the standpoint of per- 
sonal or party interest, and at the present mo- 
ment the United States is giving a distressing 
illustration of this evil. Both great political 
parties are engaged, not in solving the great 
questions which are pressing for solution, but 
in playing for political advantage. It is im- 
possible to read the official outgivings of our 
great men at Washington on such questions 
as the cost of living, the hoarding of supplies, 
the prosecution of profiteers, not to mention 
the discussion of such international questions 
as the Peace Treaty and Shantung, without 
concluding that self-advertisement and political 
opportunities mainly furnish them their in- 
spiration. The economist believes that infla- 
tion is the most satisfying explanation of the 
rise in prices; the politician, however, as usual 
points the finger at Wall Street and the trusts, 
and even the President seems inclined to place 
the blame on “hoarding.”” Perhaps even more 
distressing is the exhibition of leadership which 
has been presented by the Republican majority. 
In neither House have the Republicans given 
any signs that they grasp the seriousness of 
the present moment or are able to view any 
matter from any except the partisan standpoint. 
Yet the American people themselves are sound; 
public opinion in this country always ultimately 
controls the action of our public men, and just 
as we were able to make war in the face of in- 
efficient leadership so shall we be able to make 
peace and deal with the domestic concerns 
which are now making such heavy drafts on our 
statesmanship. 





Whose visit to the United States is cordially welcomed both because he 
typifies the good-will of the British Empire toward America and because he 
is remembered by our soldiers as a brave and cheery companion-in-arms 














GOVERNOR SMITH OF NEW YORK 








Whose administration thus far has justified those voters who overlooked 
his Tammany affiliations and backed their faith in him as an independent 
and upright public officer 
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MR. ROLAND S. MORRIS | 


United States Ambassador to Japan, who, as special representative of the 
American Government, visited the headquarters of the Kolchak government 
and reported in favor of recognition, giving as his opinion that had Kolchak 
been recognized three months before the report was made no reverses would 
have been suffered by the Siberian army opposed to the Bolsheviki 




















MR. WILLIAM L. MACKENZIE 








The successor to Sir Wilfred Laurier as leader of the Liberal party in 
Canada, and probable premier to follow Sir Robert Borden. Mr. King has 
received part of his education in the United States and has been associated 
with Harvard as an instructor, and later with the Rockefeller Foundation 
investigating labor troubles and social problems 
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THE LATE ANDREW CARNEGIE 


Ironmaster, pioneer of modern industrial organization, philanthropist, he 
rose from poverty to‘great riches, proving in his life not only that America 
is the home of opportunity but that it breeds as well the spirit which regards 
wealth as a means of service of the common good 
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Viscount Grey at Washington 


the United States and Great Britain that 

a British ambassador to Washington has 

at last been appointed. The delay in this 
matter had reached almost the proportions of 
a scandal in England. The newspaper discussion 
which has taken place in England has been 
flattering to this country, for it has indicated 
the great importance attached in Great Britain 
to the American ambassadorship. The im- 
pression seemed to prevail that this is quite 
the most important diplomatic post in the 
world, and that it demands not so much a 
professional diplomatist as a statesman. If 
the Franco-American Treaty is approved by 
our Senate, the United States, Great Britain, 
and France will have established what is essen- 
tially a triple alliance for the preservation of 
the liberties of the world. The League of 
Nations in itself is practically another such 
alliance, though less explicitly defined, and 
including two other nations, Italy and Japan. 
Irrespective of all written documents, however, 
the immutable forces of history are making 
the British Empire and the United States co- 
workers and leaders in preserving the democra- 
tic ideals which the war has won. It is a 
commonplace that the political and economic 
future of the world depends upon these na- 
tions; together they constitute an empire of an 
extent and an enlightenment which makes that 
wielded by Rome insignificant in comparison. 
It is not so much a new community of states 
which has come into existence as a new force 
of nature, like that of gravity itself—and, like a 
force of nature, it is utterly impossible to resist 
its insistent operations; any animosities that 
may be the inheritance of the past, any tem- 
peramental differences that may tend to keep 
the two peoples apart, any discordant elements 
in our population which may constantly be 
sowing dissension, count for little against the 
overwhelming fact that in all the fundamentals 
of civilization—law, government, speech, litera- 
ture, social ideals, attitude toward religion, 
education, and public and private morality—the 
peoples that make up Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the forty-eight 
states of the American Union are the same, and 
that in their hands rests the future of the world. 
This is the reason why the British government 
has done so well in selecting Viscount Grey as 
British Ambassador. The man’s eminence as a 
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statesman is a much appreciated tribute to 
this country; his high personal and professional 
character will assure him a delightful reception 
in all parts of the United States. More im- 
portant still, his name represents precisely 
those higher things which the best elements in 
both countries are attempting to save from 
what seems almost the wreck of civilization. 
Viscount Grey has always stood for the most 
harmonious codperation between the English- 
speaking peoples. He worked earnestly with 
Mr. Taft, when the latter was President, for an 
arbitration treaty that would have made im- 
possible wars between the two nations—a 
treaty which our Senate, playing true to form 
in such matters, succeeded in destroying. 
As Sir Edward Grey, and as Foreign Minister 
at the outbreak of the war, he was the European 
statesman who most conspicuously strove for 
peace; indeed, of all European leaders involved 
in the terrible crisis of July, 1914, Sir Edward 
Grey’s reputation will best stand the test of 
history. The imperishable records show that 
he had only a single purpose—to settle the 
dispute on terms that would have saved the 
honor and interest of all nations, and to avoid 
war at almost any cost. His attempt to pro- 
cure a European conference which would settle 
the dispute peaceably has made Great Britain’s 
honor secure, just as the refusal of Germany 
to accept this conciliatory proposal will make 
her forever’ infamous. Moreover, Viscount 
Grey for the last four years has been one of the 
leading British advocates of a League of Na- 
tions. His ten years’ experience as head of 
Great Britain’s Foreign Office has not made 
him cynical on the question of a possible reign 
of decency and good feeling among nations; 
indeed it was precisely this experience which 
persuaded him that medizval militarism would 
have to give way to modern rationalism as the 
great international arbiter. Thus the new 
British Ambassador is the right man in the 
right place at the right time, and the only mis- 
giving associated with his coming is the intima- 
tion that his tenure will probably be a brief one. 


The Navy Repudiates Admiral Mahan 


Navy that it produced the greatest of 
all naval historians and one of the greatest 
teachers of naval strategy. Any one who 
wishes to learn the position occupied by the 
writings of Admiral Alfred T. Mahan need only 


| T IS one of the chief glories of the American 
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consult the naval literature turned out in 
Great Britain or any other European country: 
he will find that the writings of this great 
American are unreservedly accepted as the 
leading authorities. No single work has had an 
influence upon modern naval ideas to the same 
extent as Mahan’s “Influence of Sea Power 
Upon History.” Indeed, his central thesis, 
that sea power is the determining element in all 
great international contests, is generally known 
as “ Mahanism,” and never has that doctrine 
had such a triumphant vindication as in the 
war just ended. Germany, the champion 
of militarism, declared, in the early days of 
the war, that its armies would demonstrate 
the fallacy of “ Mahanism’’; a boast to which 
last November’s humiliating scene at Scapa 
Flow was a sufficient answer. 

It is a fact humiliating to Americans that, 
immediately following this eloquent demonstra- 
tion of the soundness of Mahan’s doctrines, the 
politicians who control their own Navy De- 
partment should turn their backs upon his 
most. fundamental teaching. It is possible 
that Mr. Josephus Daniels has never read the 
works of Mahan. If not, he could no better 
serve his country and the Navy whose interests 
he has taken his oath to safeguard than by 
doing so. It is particularly recommended 
that Mr. Daniels and his favorite advisers run 
over Admiral Mahan’s classic writings and note 
what this master mind has to say on the ques- 
tion of dividing the battle fleet. He would 
then learn, perhaps for the first time, that the 
division of the main fighting forces is the 
greatest crime which can be committed against 
the Navy. The knowledge would then burst 
upon the Secretary’s consciousness that, by 
stationing part of our dreadnaughts in the 
Atlantic and part in the Pacific, he has com- 
mitted a colossal blunder which, if persisted in, 
will destroy the American Navy as a fighting 
force. 

In his “Influence of Sea Power Upon His- 
tory,” Admiral Mahan shows that, when 
the British navy made this mistake in 1780 
and 1781, it presented the American colonies 
with their independence. In those years, 
instead of concentrating the fleet upon the 
North American coast, Great Britain divided 
it, sending part of her ships to blockade our 
ports, part to protect the British West Indies, 
and part as convoys for the Jamaica trade. 
The consequence of this disposal was that 
the two French fleets, one under De Barras 


and one under De Grasse, were able to form 
a junction, and in this way become strong 
enough to keep the British Admiral Graves’s 
smaller forces from entering the Chesapeake. 
Graves was bringing reserves to Cornwallis, 
but was unable to attain his objective, whereas 
the French, having a preponderance of naval 
forces, were able to bring reinforcements and 
supplies to Washington. The mistake of the 
British navy, says Admiral Mahan, “made only 
one issue possible, and the English forces were 
surrendered October 19, 1781. With this 
disaster the hope of subduing the colonies died 
in England.” Admiral Mahan quotes Wash- 
ington as saying that the naval superiority 
gained in this way was the decisive factor in our 
victory. Happy for the young United States 
that the strategic ideas which controlled the 
British navy then were the same as those 
which control our own to-day! 


II 


DMIRAL MAHAN has developed this 
same idea in his description of other 
great naval campaigns, from Trafalgar to the 
Russo-Japanese War. In 1909, he had oc- 
casion to insist upon this guiding principle 
of naval strategy in a situation which exactly 
parallels that which confronts us to-day. 
In that year certain western Senators, giving 
ear to the demands of the Pacific Coast, were 
insisting that our fleet should be divided. 
We were at peace then, just as we are now. 
In a lecture delivered at the Naval War College 
Admiral Mahan discussed this proposal as 
follows: ; 


The, study of naval strategy systematically began 
here at the Naval War College. There was plenty 
of naval strategy before; for in war the common 
sense of some and the genius of others sees and prop- 
erly applies means to ends; and naval strategy, like 
naval tactics, boiled down, is simply the proper use ' 
of means to attain ends. But in peace, as in idle- 
ness, such matters drop out of mind unless system- 
atic provision is made for keeping them in view. 
For this purpose this college was founded; and if it 
had produced no other result than the profound 
realization by naval officers of the folly of dividing 
the battle fleet in peace or in war, it would by that 
alone have justified its existence and paid its ex- 
penses. It is known that the decision of the general 
board that it was inexpedient to divide the battle 
fleet between the two oceans was largely influenced 
by the experience of the war games played here. 
I had this from the late Admiral Sperry, whose 
recent death the Navy still deplores. It is well to 

















remember that the Senate of the United States in 
the year 1909 adopted a recommendation to the 
President for the division of the present battle fleet 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. So dis- 
tributed, the division in each ocean would have 
been decisively inferior to a foreign battle fleet there 
present, to which fleet the two would have been equal 
or superior if united. No more convincing instance 
exists to my mind of the need of statesmen and people 
to know something about the A B C of naval strat- 
egy; and this is the A B C When the 
Senate passed the recommendation to divide our 
battle fleet between our Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
not four years had elapsed since the Russian fleet 
had been destroyed by the Japanese, owing chiefly 
to its being divided between the Baltic and Asiatic 
coasts of Russia. The principle of concentration 
had been recklessly violated; although superior in 
aggregate force, the Russians continued throughout 
to be the last to arrive with the fewest men. 


In sending part of our fighting ships to the 
Pacific coast Mr. Daniels has done precisely 
the thing against which Admiral Mahan 
warned us ten years ago. This action is 
serious not only for what it does, but also for 
what it implies. For it demonstrates that it is 
the political mind, and not the naval mind, 
which is now controlling the destinies of the 
American Fleet. There is not an admiral, or 
a captain, or a jackie in the Navy to-day who 
does not understand the motive which inspires 
this action. Its purpose is not to increase the 
efficiency of American naval forces; its purpose 
is to make votes for the Democratic party in 
the coming Presidential election. The Pacific 
Coast States have for years been clamoring 
for a Navy in the Pacific; the presence of a 
squadron of our great ships there redounds 
to the glory and profit of the political party 
which is responsible for it; and there is little 
doubt that the Administration will reap, at 
least in part, the reward which it is seeking. 
Yet it can gain this advantage only at the ex- 
pense of destroying the Navy and making the 
United States subject to the attack of naval 
powers which are much weaker than itself. 
What makes the situation so dangerous is that, 
now that these big ships are located on the 
Pacific coast, it will be exceedingly difficult 
to bring them back. Any attempt to bring our 
fleet together again will start an opposition 
from the Pacific Coast States which it will be 
almost impossible to resist, especially if the 
Navy continues to be maintained not asa 
Navy, but as a political machine. 

One of our chief reasons for building the 
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Panama Canal was that we might hold our 
battle fleet intact, and thus be able to move it 
at will from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Our 
naval strategists pointed out that the alterna- 
tive to doing this was to maintain two mighty 
navies, one located in the Pacific and one in 
the Atlantic. Admiral Mahan himself pointed 
out that the Pacific might well become the 
main field of American naval operations, and 
that we should either find it necessary to 
station a great Navy there permanently, or so 
dispose our one fleet that it would easily have 
access to either ocean. The building of the 
Panama Canal was intended to solve this prob- 
lem, and give the desirable mobility to our 
fighting forces. If conditions were such that 
the entire fleet of dreadnaughts could be sent 
to the Pacific, the problem would be solved. 
But the fact is that there are no bases on the 
Pacific which can handle such an aggregation 
of ships. If the people of the Pacific coast, 
instead of clamoring for a fleet which at pre- 
sent they have no adequate facilities to anchor, 
repair, and refit, would exert pressure upon 
Congress to construct such a base, they would 
greatly promote American naval efficiency 
and also satisfy their own natural desire for 
naval forces in their own waters. The Amer- 
ican battle fleet should cruise, as an intact 
unit, as freely in the Pacific Ocean as in the 
Atlantic—perhaps even more freely, for cer- 
tainly no dangers threaten the American 
Atlantic coast, now that the German fleet 
has been destroyed—yet it cannot do ‘so 
until a great naval base is constructed there. 

It has taken American naval officers fifteen 
years to bring the battle fleet up to its present 
efficiency, and now Mr. Daniels, at one stroke, 
has practically undone their work. 


The Next Premier of Canada 


N THE past Americans have not closely 
| followed Canadian politics, but there is 

likely to be more interest manifested in 
this subject in the future, and the selection 
of Mr. William L. Mackenzie King as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s successor in the leadership 
of the Liberal party will certainly stimulate 
that interest. Of all Canadian public men 
Mr. King is probably the best known in the 
United States; indeed he has been so closely 
associated with this country that he really 
seems half American. After graduating from 
the University of Toronto, Mr. King spent four 
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years at Harvard and the University of Chicago, 
and served for a time as instructor in political 
economy at Harvard. First as Deputy Min- 
ister of Labor in Canada, and afterward 
minister in the cabinet of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
Mr. King’s name is chiefly associated in this 
country with the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, held by many experts to be the most 
successful and rational attempt ever made to 
handle the strike problem. This law compels 
all employees before striking and all employers 
before locking out their men to submit disputes 
to an investigation lasting at least one month. 
In case employees believe that they have 
a grievance justifying a strike, or employers 
believe that they have one warranting a lock- 
out, the law stipulates that they must notify 
the Minister of Labor to this effect, and apply 
for a Board of Investigation, on which both 
sides to the dispute have representation; this 
board has thirty days to conduct its inquiry, 
with the right to subpoena witnesses, demand 
papers and records, visit the premises, and so 
on. Its power ceases when it finishes its report; 
it has no authority to enforce its decisions. 
After it has rendered its judgment the em- 
ployees are free to strike or the employers to 
declare a lockout; any attempt by either party 
to disturb existing conditions pending the 
investigation, however, subjects them to severe 
fines or imprisonment. The theory back of 
this procedure is that an unprejudiced present- 
ation of all the facts will in itself compel a just 
settlement. Mr. King’s act represents the 
introduction in industrial warfare of that very 
principle of “wait and investigate,” which the 
League of Nations’ Covenant proposes as a 
method for preventing war between nations. 

The success of this measure is a fair augury 
for its extension into international relations. 
The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act has 
now been in force for twelve years, and has 
reduced strikes in mines, transportation com- 
panies, and public utilities by from 80 to 90 
per cent. Mr. King was influential in secur- 
ing the passage of many laws affecting work- 
ing conditions, particularly of women and 
children, affecting immigration, the control 
of the opium traffic, prices, the cost of living, 
and the supervision of trusts, combines, merg- 
ers, and monopolies. He was active in the 
fight to secure reciprocity with the United 
States—the great struggle which caused the 
defeat of the Laurier Ministry in 1911. 

Mr. King’s name—in full it is William Lyon 
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Mackenzie King—suggests the fact that he 
comes honestly by his Liberal principles. He 
is a grandson of that William Lyon Mackenzie 
to whom Canada largely owes its present in- 
dependence. Though Canada is to-day a 
completely loyal part of the British Empire, 
most Americans have forgotten that, in the 
third decade of the Nineteenth Century, it 
was on the verge of following the example 
of the American colonies and starting a revolu- 
tion against Great Britain. The leader in 
that revolt was the grandfather of the new 
Liberal leader in Canada. He launched his 
reform on the Fourth of July, 1836—the date 
of course, was chosen for its significance; his 
attempts to set up a provisional republic re- 
sulted in his flight to Buffalo, where he organ- 
ized something resembling a military force 
for the invasion of Canada. This led to Mac- 
kenzie’s imprisonment in Rochester for violation 
of our neutrality laws, and from his jail he 
issued fulminations against “Victoria Guelph, 
the bloody Queen of England.” All this to- 
day sounds somewhat farcical, yet the outcome 
was not farcical at all. For the work of Mac- 
kenzie King and his party led to the British sys- 
tem of independent, self-governing dominions, 
which now forms the foundation of the British 
Empire. In 1837, Great Britain stood at the 
parting of the ways; the question was whether 
her colonists could build up outlying common- 
wealths which, on attaining sufficient strength, 
should become independent nations, like the 
United States, or whether they should become 
virtually independent commonwealths within 
the British Empire. She made an enlightened 
decision by erecting the new Canada which we 
know to-day, and there is a certain historic 
justice in the fact that the grandson of the man 
who was largely responsible for this reform 
should become the next Premier—for it is ap- 
parently taken for granted that it is a matter of 
a comparatively short time when Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King will succeed Sir Robert Borden. 





The United States As Mandatory 
for Mexico 


PPARENTLY the long sad story of 
Mexico is approaching its crisis. And, 


as most observers of affairs in this dis- 
tracted republic have known for years, the 
tragedy can have only one end. The United 
States in the last eight years has sat by, watch- 
ing several attempts at government; but the 
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THE SITUATION IN RUSSIA 


This map was drawn from information secured before the British fleet took Odessa. Since these data were collected 

the Bolsheviki were reported as in rapid retreat from that port as well as before General Denikin’s advancing army. 

Although Admiral Kolchak’s retreat has not been checked, his army and that of General Denikin are very nearly in 
touch with each other. In addition the Bolshevist fleet protecting Petrograd was defeated by the British 


fundamental difficulty to-day, as President. 


Wilson declared before Congress five years ago, 
is that “Mexico has no government.” The 
problem indeed goes even deeper than that, 
for it is the judgment of most men familiar 
with Mexican conditions that the Mexican 
people, unassisted, can never construct a gov- 
ernment. This is the fact which Americans 
have got to face, either now, or five years from 
now, or twenty-five years from now. The 
trouble with Mexico is not primarily Carranza 
or Villa or Felix Diaz or any of the other num- 
erous adventurers and bandits who occasionally 





gain temporary sway over part of the Mexican 
populace—the difficulty lies with the Mexican 
people themselves. Out of the 15,000,000 
population at least 13,000,000 are pure blooded 
Indians, and it is absurd to believe that these 
Indians, whatever their virtues or their capac- 
ities in particular directions may be, have the 
ability unaided to establish a democratic 
government with which the rest of the world 
can do business on even terms. 

Whatever policy the Administration may 
adopt this is the fact that will constantly 
baffle its most humanitarian efforts. For this 
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apparently insoluble problem there is only one 
solution. The League of Nations recognizes 
that there are such things as “backward 
peoples” —peoples which are unable to govern 
themselves, and yet which, in their disorganized 
and anarchic state, constitute a menace to 
themselves and the peace of the world. It 
recognizes also that the old-fashioned way of 
dealing with such peoples—annexation, en- 
slavement, and exploitation—is something 
which the conscience of the modern world 
cannot endorse. It has therefore devised 
the system of “mandatory” or trusteeship. 
Under this plan a nation is expected to take 
charge of such a disorganized territory, ad- 
minister it in the interest of its people, in- 
troduce education and the other essentials 
of progress, all with the idea of training such a 
people in the ways of self-government and 
democracy, and of ultimately turning their 
country back to their keeping. The cynical 
smile at this lofty scheme; yet the United 
States during the last twenty years, has given 
an illustration which proves that it may be suc- 
cessful. The Philippine Islands, when we 
took them from Spain in 1899, were as badly 
disorganized as Mexico is to-day, and they were 
just as lacking in what may be called the fun- 
damentals of civilization—universal primary 
education, sanitation, agriculture, communica- 
tions—as is Mexico to-day. In twenty years we 
have introduced all these agencies of progress, 
with the result that the Philippines are to-day 
prosperous, happy, even enlightened, and show 
a capacity for self-government which points to 
the day when, under proper control, we. can 
give them their independence. 

That is the duty which is marked out for 
us in Mexico. The League of Nations would 
probably be glad to make the United States 
the mandatory of the Indian Republic to the 
south; the duty is one which we would like 


to avoid, but one which it is utterly beyond . 


our power to refuse. We can send a few 
soldiers to chase bandits and kill revolutionists 
who have shot into American towns; we can 
go on paying ransom for kidnapped American 
citizens; we can negotiate with Carranzas and 
the rest, and engage in the farce of diplomatic 
intercourse—but these things furnish no per- 
manent solution of the Mexican problem. 
The only solution is to attempt to build up an 
orderly state and to give the Mexican people a 
fair chance at life. That is the duty which we 
shall ultimately be called upon to assume. 


The World’s Work 


A Strike de Luxe 


actors is almost without precedent. It 

is primarily a strike of principals, and not 

of the rank and file. Most of the actors and 
actresses who have dropped their tools at the 
orders of their “business agents” possess 
names that are familiar in practically every 
city and hamlet in the country; they repre- 
sent the “top liners” of their profession and 
only after the strike had been in progress for 
several days did its humbler members, the 
chorus girls, the chorus boys, the stage hands, 
and the musicians participate in the walkout. 
If a railroad strike, instead of beginning with 
the engineers and conductors and brakemen, 
should first involve the presidents and execu- 
tive officers, we should have a phenomenon 
corresponding somewhat with that which has 
recently caused such havoc in the amusement 
world. With this exception the strike of the 
actors seems closely to parallel similar distur- 
bances in more prosaic walks of life. The men 
and women of this ancient and honorable pro- 
fession demand the recognition of their union, 
and they insist upon that principle of “collec- 
tive bargaining” which is so generally becoming 
the prevailing basis of operations between 
employer and employed. The refusal of the 
managers to “recognize” their association as 
an “association”’ and theirexpressed willingness 
to deal with their employees as “individuals,” 
reads precisely like the preliminary skirmishes 
of so many disputes in the industrial world. 
This disturbance has had one _ beneficial 
result in that it has brought to popular notice 
the intolerable conditions under which an 
especially genial and lovable element in our 
population, if a somewhat unbusinesslike and 
carefree one, has been compelled to work. The 
American public has long had its particular 
grievances against the theatrical magnate. 
It has known that the conscienceless com- 
mercialism which directs the present manage- 
ment of American theatres is responsible for 
the degradation of one of the finest of the arts. 
The fact that two or three small groups con- 
trol practically all the theatres in most of the 
largest American cities, and control them in the 
way that will produce the quickest and largest 
profits to themselves, inevitably means the 
extinction of the theatre as a literary institu- 
tion. We have not forgotten that such artists 
as Madame Bernhardt and Mrs. Fiske have 
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been compelled to act in circus tents because 
of their unwillingness or inability to meet the 
exactions of the theatrical syndicates; and the 
extent to which the managers have conspired 
with ticket speculators to mulct the theatre- 
going public has also left its sting. And now 
this disclosure of the rapacious treatment which 
for years has been visited upon the men and 
women who really provide the entertainment 
completes the sorry picture. The fact that 


players have to rehearse for weeks, sometimes 


for months, without a dollar’s pay strikes most 
fairminded men as absolutely intolerable. 
We now learn that it is apparently a common 
experience for actors and actresses to spend 
six or eight weeks rehearsing, to buy at their own 
expense clothes which are useful only in the 
part they are preparing to play, and then, 
at the eleventh hour, to receive notice that the 
enterprise has been abandoned—and all this 
without having received a cent for their ser- 
vices. Revelations like these rather seem to 
indicate that the managers themselves are 
playing an entirely safe game, and have shifted 
the larger share of the cost of the prospective 
enterprise to those under their employ. The 
fact is also surprising that the players are 
obliged to give many performances without 
payment. Their contracts regularly call for 
eight performances a week—six evenings and 
two matinees—but the managers are constantly 
insisting on extra appearances for which they 
refuse any extra remuneration. The question 
of “overtime” figures in many present-day 
industrial disputes, the demand of the workers 
usually taking the form of “time and a half” 
for work done outside the regular hours. The 
actors’ strike presents the first insistence of a 
demand, not for extra pay for overtime, but 
for pay at theregular rate; inother words it is a 
protest against giving services free. If our 
large industrial organizations should attempt 
to work their employees extra hours and refuse 
to pay them a penny for this additional labor, 
there is little doubt where the public sympathy 
would lie when the strike came; yet that is 
precisely the state of affairs that has prevailed 
in the theatrical profession for many years. 

It is therefore: hoped that this theatrical 
strike will present an opportunity to reorganize 
the actors’ occupation on a business basis. 
The men and women who devote their lives to 
uplifting our frequently depressed spirits, and 
who, at their best, form part of the artistic 
life of the nation, the living interpreters of our 
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greatest literary masterpieces, are certainly 
entitled to better treatment than they have 
received at the hands of the selfish men who 
control the theatres in this country. 


British and American Forces in France 


HE one important contribution whic 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has made to. the 

history of the war in her recent volume, 
“Fields of Victory,” is a confidential chart kept 
by the British General Staff, disclosing for the 
first time the fighting strength of Great Britain 
in France from January, 1916, to the day the 
Armistice was signed. Up to the present time 
these statistics have been presented in the form 
of divisions; now we have them in the numbers 
of men actually engaged. If Americans have 
had any doubts concerning the decisive in- 
fluence which their armies played in ending 
the war, these figures should settle them; they 
show, indeed, that, had not that wonderful 
movement of troops from the United States to 
France taken place in the spring and summer of 
1918, the Germans would have won an over- 
whelming victory. These figures reveal the 
extent to which British military power was 
dwindling in France, a dwindling which we 
already had suspected, but which we never 
dreamed had reached such alarming propor- 
tions. 

The newspaper accounts of 1916 and:1917 
usually figured that the strength of the British 
armies in France ranged anywhere from 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000. We now learn that 
these statistics were grotesque exaggerations. 
The actual fighting strength in January, 1916, 
according to this official chart, was 470,000 
men. By the following July this had increased 
to 680,000. It reached its maximum on the eve 
of Vimy Ridge, in April, 1917, when it amounted 
to 760,000 men. From this point Great 
Britain’s fighting strength gradually descended, 
until in March, 1917, when the Germans made 
their terrible attack, it was only 620,000. 
According to the belief prevalent in this coun- 
try that figure rose, owing to reinforcements 
from England, but Mrs. Ward’s exhibit shows 
that, on the contrary, it declined. In May, 
1918, it amounted to 540,000, and, after a 
slight increment in August, it went down 
rapidly until the day the Armistice was signed, 
when Great Britain’s fighting strength 
amounted to only 465,000. On that same day 
America’s total forces in France were 2,000,000 
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men; and of these 1,330,000 were combatant 
troops. In the battle of the Argonne-Meuse, 
we had 546,000 men actually engaged, besides 
56,000 with the British and 56,000 with the 
French—a grand total of 658,000 men. Just 
how large the French forces were at this time, 
or, indeed, at any period in the war, no 
one knows, for the French government has 
maintained an utter silence on this point, but 
the belief of military people is that they were 
probably not very much larger than the 
British. 


The Irish Element in Our Population 


HE United States has just overcome 

one form of hyphenism, the German- 

American, only to fall the victim of 
another form, this time the Irish-American. 
Hyphenism always indulges in one curious 
form of misrepresentation; it invariably con- 
jures up the untold millions of men, women, 
and children in the American population who 
owe their origin to the particular country which 
at the moment is attempting to assert a dom- 
inant influence in American affairs. In pre-war 
days estimates of Americans who were directly 
descended from German ancestry ranged 
anywhere from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000, and 
this in face of readily accessible figures showing 
that the German born in the United States 
were 2,500,000, and the descendants of parents 
born in Germany 4,000,000—-or 6,500,000 in all. 
And now those very few Americans who call 
themselves “ | rish-Americans””—the great mass 
of industrious Irish who came to this country in 
the Nineteenth Century scornfully repudiate 
the hyphen—are publishing all kinds of figures 
showing the predominantly Irish character of 
the American people. The British press and 
British statesmen are also sadly misled on this 
same point. The London Times recently 
referred with the utmost solemnity to the 
“15,000,000 Irish-Americans in the United 
States;”” Mr. T. P. O’Connor has put the figure 
at “25,000,000,” while certain other enthus- 
iasts, in the exuberance of Sinn Fein meetings, 
have estimated it at 50,000,000, or at one half 
of our population. 

Yet the facts are easily ascertainable. The 
census of 1910 informs us that there were at 
that date 1,352,155 men, women, and children 
' in this country who had been born in Ireland. 
It discloses that there were 2,141,577, both of 
whose parents first saw light on the Emerald 
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Isle, and 1,010,628, one of whose parents was 
born in Ireland. Thus there are at present in 
this country 4,504,360 who can trace any very 
immediate descent from native Irishmen. 
When the emigration started in the early 
forties, the population of Ireland was about 
8,000,000; if the Irish element is now anywhere 
near as large as the Sinn Fein orators insist, 
practically this entire mass must have emi- 
grated. 

The great mass of these Americans of Irish 
origin are industrious, law-abiding citizens; 
like most Americans, they wish to see justice 
done to Ireland, but they have no desire to 
involve the United States in the politics of the 
British Empire or, to bring about a war 
between the two countries. Hyphenism is al- 
ways noisy, as our German-Americans demon- 
strated, but it usually cannot afford to stand 
up and be counted. Nothing is so wholesome 
in a heated discussion as a cold fatt, and the 
real size of our Irish population, as disclosed by 
the census, shows how little right this country 
has to claim any share in settling the most 
baffling problem which now confronts British 
statesmen. 3 


Work and Thrift As Cure for High Prices 


HE Government’s efforts to reduce the 

cost of living cannot be successful until 

it secures the codperation of those who 

are spending money foolishly, and until labor 

sees that the only way to maintain high wages 

and at the same time to reduce living expenses 
is to increase production. 

Strikes and threats of strikes disturb the 
business structure; if persisted in, they bring 
business prosperity down in a wreck upon the 
head of labor. Capital has a better chance to 
survive in this struggle; the Government can- 
not make a man who has $100 savings, or 
$100,000, invest it in any particular business, 
or leave it invested in any particular business 
in order to provide employment for labor. 
Capital irresistibly turns toward investments 
in which it gets the highest return or the great- 
est safety. Coercion by labor drives it away, 
for that affects both the return and the safety 
of investments. 

The difficulties which the railroads have 
found in attracting new capital in recent years 
and the decline in the price of railroad securi- 
ties is a case in point. If the railroad brother- 
hoods should succeed in nationalizing the roads 














and substituting government credit for that 
of the roads themselves, railroad labor could 
then continue to practise coercion with less 
danger to itself. The Government’s high 
credit would tend to restrain the withdrawal 
of capital from railroad business. But even 
the Government’s credit, after having been 
drawn on heavily to finance the war, would be 
considerably further strained in undertaking 
such a socialistic programme as this, and labor 
would find that its growing demands, even ona 
nationalized railroad system, would result in 
the withdrawal of capital from the railroad 
business, and be reflected in declining prices 
for government railroad bonds. 

Labor must be convinced that it is a partner 
with capital and that it has the same interest 
that capital has in efficient and economical 
production. To do this it must have an inter- 
est in the profits, in the management, or in 
some way in the success of the business. The 
attention that business managers are giving 
to schemes to effect these results is an indica- 
tion that a new business era is ahead—an era 
in which the wage earner will have a larger 
place. 

There are many who believe we should hold 
to the present high-price level. With a few 
more wage and salary adjustments, they say, 
the whole economic structure could be keyed 
up to that point. But Mr. William M. Lewis, 
director of the savings division of the Treasury 
Department, tells us that “a veritable orgy 
of extravagant buying is going on.” And 
nearly every investigator reports that labor 
has reached a low state of efficiency. The 
high price level, therefore, is not based on a 
healthy foundation. 

If those who are buying without regard to 
utility would exercise more thought in their 
spending, they would release labor for essential 
production, for which there is a greater world 
demand to-day than ever before. If labor 
would settle down to increased production this 
world demand could be met. Better buying 
and greater production would bring slowly 
declining prices, without disturbances. This 
would stimulate demand, which would mean 
continued prosperity. And labor would con- 
tinue to be highly paid. 

This is a Utopian picture, and must face 
the vagaries of human nature that have 
wrecked many Utopian dreams in the past. 
It has, however, a sound economic background; 
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and if the extravagant spenders on the one 
hand can be shown the folly of their ways and 
the producers on the other can be convinced 
that true prosperity for themselves as well as 
for the country depends upon the amount of 
production and not on prices, it may be re- 
alized. 

When Senator McLean, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Finance, 
recently asked the Federal Reserve Board for 
its views on legislation providing for gradual 
deflation of the currency as a measure for re- 
ducing the cost of living, Governor Harding 
replied: 

The Federal Reserve Board believes that any 
currency legislation at this time is unnecessary and 
undesirable, and would suggest that whether viewed 
from an economic or financial standpoint, the remedy 
for the present situation is the same, namely, to 
work and to save; work regularly and efficiently, 
in order to produce and distribute the largest possible 
volume of commodities, and to exercise economies 
in order that money, goods, and services may be 
devoted primarily to the liquidation of debt and 
to the satisfaction of the demand for necessities, 
rather than to indulgence in extravagance or the 
gratification of a desire for luxuries. 


Those familiar with the great service ren- 
dered by our new Federal Reserve system at 
the outbreak of the war, and again inconnection 
with our own war financing more recently, are 
willing to let this new institution go unhindered 
through a full business cycle without any fur- 
ther tinkering with it. Its machinery pro- 
vides for contraction as well as expansion. 
It is admitted that there is credit expansion 
to-day in excess of that justified by the active 
business conditions. It is due to loans by 
the banks on Liberty Loan and Victory Bonds. 
This has an influence on prices, and here again 
the remedy is in the hands of the public. As 
investors pay for and take up these bonds, this 
situation will correct itself. 

President Wilson, in his statement to the 
public announcing the Administration’s stand 
against further advances, in the wage scale of 
railroad employees, sounded the note that 
should guide the country at this time. The 
President said: ‘‘ Only by keeping the cost of 
production on its present level, by increasing 
production and by rigid economy and saving 
on the part of the people, can we hope for 
large decreases in the burdensome cost of living — 
which now weighs us down.” 








PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS THROUGH 
ANOTHER CRITICAL PERIOD 


Every month in this part of the magazine THE WorLpD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


IGH water in the Minnesota River 

a few months ago flooded one of the 

hydro-electric power plants along 

its course. Five feet of water was 

spilling over the dam and was flow- 

inginto the plant through its doors and windows. 

The plant seemed doomed. But farmers living 

in the vicinity came at midnight, manned the 

pumps for forty-eight hours, and kept the water 

from rising in the generating room, thus helping 
to save the plant. 

The manager of the plant, in reporting this 
Narrow escape, pointed out that nine of these 
farmers were stockholders in the company. 
It was one of the companies that had fostered 
“customer ownership” of its securities. It is 
a question, however, whether this timely aid 
was due so much to personal financial interest 
in the company itself as to the more favorable 
general attitude toward concerns engaged 
in rendering service to the public. “Customer 
ownership ”’ is undoubtedly an important factor 
in creating this more favorable attitude. 

It was some time after this country had 
entered the war that Secretary McAdoo wrote 
President Wilson regarding the sad plight of 
public service companies, with fixed rates on 
the one hand and rising costs of operation 
on the other. The President’s reply, express- 
ing a full appreciation of the situation and 
pointing out that it should be met by the local 
regulating bodies in accordance with the con- 
ditions of each community, had considerable 
effect in relieving the difficulty as far as certain 
classes of public utility companies were con- 
cerned. Since then the various commissions 
have generally allowed increases in rates. 
These have benefited all classes of public 
utility companies except street railway com- 
panies where the rates are fixed by local 
franchises. 

Since the middle of last yéar the full effect 
of these increases has been felt; the earnings of 
gas and electric light and power companies for 


the year ended June 30, 1919, and subsequent 
current earnings, both gross and net, are again 
showing the steady growth that has been the 
feature of public utility earnings for many 
years past. The result is that these public 
utility companies, which weathered the 1907 
panic better than most other concerns, with 
less disturbance to their earnings and securities, 
have now come through a still more critical 
period, caused by the declining purchasing 
power of the dollar, and retain the high place 
that their underlying securities have held in the 
investment field in the past. 

Just before the outbreak of the war in 
1914, the statistician of a New York pub- 
lic utility house made a comparison between 
the security holdings of a prominent educa- 
tional institution—largely the highest grade 
railroad bonds, purchased between the spring 
of 1906 and the fall of 1908—and a similar 
amount of high grade public utility bonds which 
he theoretically substituted for the others. 
The face value of the total investment remained 
the same, $737,000; the cost price of both lists 
on the same dates of purchase would have been 
practically the same, $698,500. The interest 
rate on the public utility bonds, however, was 
5 per cent., while on the railroad issues the 
average rate was slightly less then 4 per cent. 
As great a diversification of risk in the number 
of different issues and in the geographical dis- 
tribution of the investment would have been 
secured in the public utility as in the railroad 
bonds. 

The point made in 1914 by this statistician 
was that the net return on his list of public 
utility bonds, being the interest from the dates 
of original purchase plus the advance in the 
market price of the bonds, would have 
been $286,467, while on the railroad bonds 
the net return was only $181,215, or 
$105,252, less. The average annual interest 
return on the investment in railroad bonds if 
they had been sold April 30, 1914, would have 
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been slightly less than 4 per cent. On the 
public utility bonds it would have been more 
than 6 per cent. 

But this comparison was based on hindsight, 
which is always better than foresight. It is 
more interesting to note what these same bonds 
have done in the five years since this substitute 
list was made up. It should be said that it was 
a representative list, containing such high 
grade issues as California Gas & Electric gen- 
eral mortgage 5s, Denver Gas & Electric first 
mortgage 5s, Detroit Edison Company first 
mortgage 5s, Niagara Falls Power first 5s, 
Commonwealth Electric first 5s, Louisville 
Lighting first 5s, Westchester Lighting first 
5s, and other similar public utility bonds. 

Since these bonds were selected in 1914 they 
have lost all the gain in market price that was 
shown in the comparison then made, and more. 
But the railroad bonds have also continued 
their decline of the earlier period and are now 
further below their original purchase price 
than the public utility bonds. To be specific, 
from the dates of purchase to April 30, 1914, 
the public utility bonds gained $31,440 in mar- 
ket value, while the railroad bonds lost $19,268. 
The aggregate decline in the utility bonds from 
April 30, 1914 to December 30, 1918, was 
$50,535; in the railroad bonds owned by the in- 
stitution it was $41,095. This shows a more 
rapid decline in publicutility bonds for that per- 
iod, following their advance of the previous 
The average annual net return on 
the utility bonds, for this later period of about 
five years, after allowing for this decline, 
was 33 per cent. on the April 30, 1914, prices, 
and 3? on the original purchase prices. The 
average return on the railroad bonds for this 
period, despite their smaller decline in market 
value, because of their lower interest rates, was 
only 3 per cent. 

Between December 30, 1918, and July 31, 
last, the public utility bonds advanced $2,000 
in market price and the railroad bonds de- 
clined $12,000 more. This steady decline in 
these high grade railroad bonds has taken place 
in the face of the fact that several of the issues 
mature in a few years, when they will be paid 
off at their face value, and despite the fact that 
the average maturity date for all of them is 
about two years earlier than for the utility list. 
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The situation in regard to street railways is 
quite different from that now surrounding 
the gas and electric light and power companies. 
The reason is partly psychological. As Mr. 
McAdoo points out, “People are not so sensi- 
tive about the payment of bills at the end of 
the month, but when a man gets into the car 
in the morning to go to his business, or to go 
to work, or his wife gets on the car to go to 
market, and she finds that the price has gone 
up from five cents to six cents, necessitating 
the making of awkward change, and then she 
comes back from the market and the same thing 
is rubbed into her again, the effect of the in- 
crease is naturally much more irritating than 
where the additional cost appears only in a 
monthly payment.” Labor is also a larger 
item of expense with street railways than with 
other classes of public utility companies, and 
that has made it more difficult to control ex- 
penses. And as Ex-President Taft points 
out, “the Ford and the automobile” have 
greatly reduced the business. At this writing 
a Federal Electric Railway Commission is 
seeking a solution of the problem. Secretary 
of War Baker’s opinion that “the solution 
of the street railway problem is one of popular 
education,” seems likely to be the one that will 
ultimately bring the best results. 

Street railway bonds have never been en- 
titled to as high investment rating as gas and 
electric light and power company bonds. 
Some investment houses do not even classify 
them with public utility issues. There is not 
one of them in the list mentioned above. 
But nevertheless the present difficulties of 
the street railways, with which the public is 
closely familiar due to local traction situations 
like that in New York, has cast a shadow over 
all public utility investments. This makes for 
opportunities in certain classes of these securi- 
ties that might prove well worth the investor's 
attention. Like nearly all other securities, how- 
ever, except Liberty Loan bonds, these issues 
cannot be bought indiscriminately. Unless 


the investor is in a position to analyze the 
bonds for himself, he should be very careful 
to secure the recommendation of an invest- 
ment banking house of high standing and of 
experience in the examination of public utility 
_ issues. 
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By EDWARD RAYMOND TURNER 


NNOUNCEMENT has just _ been 
made of a “Thrilling Book ‘ 
the Literary and Political Sensa- 
tion of the Year,” called Jreland’s 
Fight for Freedom, which “paints 

the full picture of tyranny and persecution”’ 
and “handles the so-called Ulster problem.” 
After many thrilling and sensational state- 
ments about Irish affairs, | easily believe this 
writing well described. A certain one is 
quoted as saying that “every American with 
Irish blood in his veins all Americans 
who want the truth about Ireland should read 
the book.” And perhaps it may answer 
expectations, for one of the most important 
publishers in the United States recently said 
that “the only book on the Irish Question 
which will sell is one which is thoroughly 
pro-Irish.” 

I wonder, however, whether older conditions 
have not partly changed. Surely there are no 
fewer people in this country who wish Ireland 
well, and who desire that her people have all 
their rights and the happiness and success, 
which they should; too many of us have Irish 
friends or Irish inheritance and blood for this 
not to be so. But there is no doubt that the 
terrible things about Irish affairs often told 
here relate to generations passed away, and 
arguments now based upon the errors and 
wrongs of the past appeal only to ignorance or 
fanatic hatred, ringing false as they do and 
having little real meaning in the present. Also, 
formerly many of the ill-informed about Irish 
matters hearkened eagerly to stories of British 
oppression in Ireland, because they cherished 
a traditional dislike of Great Britain, based 
on archaic ideas concerning our Revolutionary 
War. But for some time it has been evident 
to many Americans that the people most like 
unto themselves, most nearly having the same 





character and ideals, and most truly their 
friend is the people of the British Isles, and 
that in all probability the best hope for both 
of them in the future, and the best hope for the 
secure establishment of enduring peace and a 
League of Nations is that the two of them should 
try to understand each other better, and, 
loyally keeping faith, should act ever in closer 
accord. Common sacrifices and triumph in 
the recent. great war have caused a far greater 
number of people, even some Irishmen and 
some Irish-Americans, to think that this is so. 
I believe, therefore, that the time has come 
when people in this country should know that 
the Irish question, particularly as it has long 
been presented and as it is vehemently urged 
here at present, constitutes one of the greatest 
obstacles to better understanding between the 
English-speaking peoples, and that they wish 
to try at least to understand it correctly, and 
are no longer willing to depend for their in- 
formation almost entirely upon the utterances 
of ignorant partisans or embittered extremists. 

In any historical account of the Irish ques- 
tion there are two distinct theses to be 
stated: Ireland long suffered terribly under 
English rule; but immense reforms have been 
made, and although the present situation is 
unfortunate, the status of Irishmen now, so 
far as they are willing to allow it, is exactly 
like that of the rest of the people of the United 
Kingdom of which they are part. 

“For over a thousand years Ireland posses- 
sed and fully exercised sovereign independence, 
and was recognized throughout Europe as a 
distinct sovereign state,” said Professor De 
Valera recently. What he had in mind is not 
clear, for no historian of repute would think of 
supporting this statement, and it is regrettable 
when professors of mathematics attempt to 
maintain such assertions. Indeed, it is the 














tragedy of Irish history that the tribal period, 
which long ago existed in many places, lingered 
on in Ireland longer than anywhere else in 
western Europe; and that whereas during the 
Middle Ages, England, France, and Spain 
slowly became nations, and developed well- 
ordered states with strong central governments, 
there continued in Ireland the older condition 
of tribal and family organization, with scarcely 
any central authority arising in nation or state; 
and while the various tribes continued to fight 
against each other instead of uniting to form 
an Irish nation, adventurers from England 
got a foothold in the island, and part of the 
country was brought under English rule. Had 
the Irish really been able to get beyond the 
tribal stage, they might have driven out the 
invaders and developed a strong Irish Ireland 
beside England; but this they never could do. 
On the other hand it would have been better 
by far had England turned herself in earnest 
to the complete conquest of the island, and 
after conquest given good order and rule. Had 
this been accomplished in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, as it was done then in Wales, very prob- 
ably the Irish would long ago have forgotten, 
as the Welsh no longer repine, and perhaps now 
the Irish would be just as truly members of 
one commonwealth of all the British Isles. 
England did conquer Ireland completely in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
this came almost too late. The Irish were at 
last developing some spirit of nationality, and 
it only needed oppression of all Irishmen by an 
alien master to make this nationality grow 
stronger. Also the English conquerors treated 
the Irish people in such manner that a great 
gulf was fixed between the two. The conquest 
was achieved in the period of the Reformation, 
when there was little idea of religious toleration, 
and when heresy or non-conformity almost 
everywhere brought either death or grievous 
oppression. Most of the English people be- 
came Protestants; among them the Church 
of England was established to teach the religion 
to which all must conform; but Catholics, 
and even Protestants who adhered not to the 
Church of England, were put under disabilities 
and deprived of political privilege. In Ireland 
the people clung to the old Catholic faith, and 
as they came under the dominion of English 
authorities they were subjected to a “penal 
code’’ like the laws against recusants in Eng- 
land, but even more severe. Moreover, the 
conquest of Ireland was accomplished in the 
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first period of modern imperialism and colonial 
expansion, and was accompanied by many 
terrible things which we now wish forgotten. 
The great European states were then striving 
to reach out and annex territory nearby: France 
and Spain both took of Italy as much as they 


could. In like manner England tried to con- 
quer Ireland. There was good reason for 
this, since the geographical position of Ireland 
is such that it has always constituted a base 
for attack byanyof England’s enemies upon her, 
and the possible danger from such attack has 
constantly become greater as the centuries since 
then have gone by. Finally, this was the age of 
colonial expansion, when evil deeds were done 
by English and French adventurers and Span- 
ish conquistadores in the new world. They 
were also done by Englishmen in Ireland, where 
plantations were made by undertakers just as 
they were in Virginia and the Carolinas, and 
Irishmen were killed or driven out or mastered 
as the Indians were in America. 


HARDSHIPS OF FORMER TIMES 


HEN, about 1700, the process was com-. 

plete, the condition of the Irish people 
was terrible indeed. The country was com- 
pletely subject to England, and almost entirely 
in the hands of alien landlords to whom the con- 
fiscated lands had been given. All the privileges 
of government and almost all the power were in 
the hands of such of these aliens as were mem- 
bers of the established Church. The great bulk 
of the people, the native Cathotic Irish, worked 
on the estates much like serfs, getting with 
great difficulty the barest living. Usually 
undernourished, they were from time to time 
swept away by famines, until in 1846 came 
failure of the potato crop and hunger so ter- 
rible that it is still known to men as the Great 
Famine. These people, who had lost the 
land of their fathers, were absolutely debarred 
from civil and political privileges, and it is 
proper to say that the government took no 
notice of them except to hold them in degrading 
subjection. After a while their spirit seemed 
utterly broken; and year after year the best 
young men left the country. All of this cannot 
be too strongly condemned as we see it now, 
but no one will understand it properly unless 
he also knows that such things were generally 
done in former times, and that usually they 
succeeded so thoroughly that even remembrance 
of them has now nearly passed away. In - 
Spain the religious persecution was so terrible 
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that Protestantism was entirely extinguished. 
In America the Indians have practically dis- 
appeared from the entire country. In Ireland 
the Celtic population was not exterminated 
and the Catholic religion not destroyed, but 
an Irish Catholic peasantry lived on to hate 
with unceasing hatred. 


ENGLAND AND IRISH REFORM 


LL this relates entirely to a past which is 
gone, for it was all changed in the nine- 
teenth century, and in the last generation it is 
proper to say that England has made large 
atonement. The more humane feeling of a 
better time, together with the increasing spirit 
of democracy, gradually brought profound 
change. All religious disabilities were removed 
in 1829, and already in 1800 Ireland had been 
joined with Great Britain in a United Kingdom 
ruled by a parliament to which Irishmen sent 
their representatives on the same terms that 
Englishmen did. The greatest grievance re- 
maining was that the land, once the property 
of the Irish tribes, was now owned by landlords, 
foreigners, and many of them absentees, to 
whom the Irish paid rent. But beginning 
about 1870 the British government passed 
a series of laws to protect the Irish tenants 
and ensure them a fair and low rent, and pre- 
sently began to purchase the land and sell it 
to the peasants for payments which were spread 
over a long term of years and were often less 
than the rent they had previously paid.. “The 
age old curse of absentee landlordism,” say 
the Americans, Messrs. Walsh and Dunne, in 
their recent report about Ireland, “still cuts 
deeply into the economic heart of Ireland.” 
But nine years ago, in a speech in this country, 
John Redmond said that more than half of the 
soil was in the hands of the peasants. Now 
more than two thirds of it is in possession of 
small proprietors who are slowly paying the 
purchase price to the state. Actually the 
land laws in Ireland are better than they are 
in England, and there are few places in the 
world where they are nearly so good. 

For some time the idea of Home Rule, as 
it was called, was opposed by most people 
in Britain, but in the course of years, in accord- 
ance with ideas that they have applied more 
than any others—that men and women should 
be governed by themselves as they desire— 
the greater number of them abandoned practic- 
ally all of their objections but two. 

In the first place, there was a portion of 
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northeast Ireland, in Ulster, where the people 
were not Catholics, but Protestants mostly, 
and not engaged in agriculture, but in posses- 
sion of a flourishing industry; and these people 
declared themselves absolutely against Home 
Rule or any kind of separation from Great 
Britain. Just before the war they asserted 
that they would under no circumstances obey 
a Home Rule parliament, and they had drilled 
and equipped an army to oppose any attempt 
to force them out of the Union. 


HOME RULE OR INDEPENDENCE? 


N THE second place, many Englishmen have 

believed, and many more Irishmen have said, 
that it was not really Home Rule which was 
wanted, but complete independence and entire 
separation from Britain. Since Ireland is 
indeed at present under the influence of Sinn 
Feiners, who have openly tried to bring this 
about, it is well for people in the United States 
to understand just what it would mean. As 
the American people, starting from the Atlantic 
coast, gradually extended over to the Pacific 
and down to the Gulf, getting much territory 
in fair and splendid way, but driving Spain 


out of Florida and taking the southwest from 


Mexico in a manner not now to be thought 
of with pride, as they felt that it was necessary 
to build up the United States to what it is, 
and as they once fought a terrible war to pre- 
vent secession of the southern part, which half 
a century ago wanted self-determination for 
itself; so has England tried to bring about 
unity in the British Isles. Long ago she con- : 
quered Wales; two hundred years ago a treaty 
of union was made with Scotland; and the ar- 
rangement has worked admirably and to the 
prosperity and satisfaction of them all. Ireland 
was first conquered and oppressed, then joined 
with Britain by another act of union; and in the 
course of the last hundred years practically 
all of the old abuses have been undone and a 
great deal of atonement made. For Britain 
it is unfortunate that Ireland has not been 
won to the Union like Scotland, since to the 
British people it seems indispensable that Ire- 
land be united with them. Because of funda- 
mental strategic and geographical considera- 
tions, separation of Ireland from England 
would be breaking up of the Empire at the 
centre, and possibly an incalculable danger. 
British power is essentially sea-power; were 
Ireland independent and hostile Britain’s most 
important lines of communication, which lie 
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HOW IRELAND IS DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF 


Ulster, although smaller in area and containing a smaller population than the rest of 
Ireland is economically Ireland’s leading section. Ulster is predominantly Protestant 
while the rest of Ireland is predominantly Catholic, and, although Ireland outside 
of Ulster is dominated by the Sinn Fein, Ulster wants to retain the present system 


upon the sea, would at once be threatened run to the north and the south of Ireland. If 
and might be cut. It is well known that the these lines were cut, it is usually thought 
people in Britain are absolutely dependent England could be starved in two months. In 
upon supplies imported along ocean-lines which _ the life of the American people there is nothing 
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comparable to this, though even in our magnifi- 
cent security we place great stress on the 
Monroe Doctrine and have been vastly ex- 
cited at rumors of Japanese settlements in 
Mexico or Germans near the Panama Canal. 
It is not unfair to say that in recent times one 
of the greatest advocates of Irish independence 
has been Germany; and well would it have been 
for her in the recent war had Ireland been 
independent and hostile. 

Nevertheless, it is important to remember, 
because England was sincerely anxious to sat- 
isfy Ireland, she decided, with some misgiving, 
to hazard the risks. In 1914 Home Rule was 
- granted to Ireland, and it seemed probable that 
the British army would be used to compel Ulster 
to submit to it. But before the Home Rule 
law went into effect, it was suspended for the 
dangerous period of the war; and meanwhile 
the Irish situation has for the time being 
changed altogether. 


SINN FEIN 


OR more than twenty years a small party 
in Ireland had been attempting to arouse 
a spirit of Irish nationality. Almost all Irish- 
men by this time spoke English, but the Gaelic 
League tried to bring into use again Gaelic or 
Irish, and tried to revive old Irish character- 
istics and customs. 
Sinn Fein, “ourselves alone,’ which believed 
in making Ireland once more purely Irish. 
Most of the people in the island were supporting 
the Nationalist Party, which was trying to get 
Home Rule and willing to remain connected 
with Britain and subordinate to the Parliament 
in London. Sinn Feiners, however, would have 
nothing to do with Home Rule, and insisted 
on getting complete independence. Not many 
followed them at first, but in 1916, in one of 
the most terrible moments of the war, they 
broke out in rebellion and set up an: Irish 
Republic. Atonce they were suppressed. But 
now the movement spread, for the war every- 
where caused tremendous unrest, and more- 
over Home Rule had not yet come into 
effect. Accordingly, the Irish fell away from 
John Redmond’s leadership and moderate 
policy, and at present, outside of a part of 
Ulster, Sinn Fein dominates the politics of 
Ireland. 

Those who really know Englishmen feel 
sure that they do not nowadays wish to 
oppress any people, and desire as sincerely 
as we ourselves to do what is right and just. 


Presently out of this rose. 
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What ought they to do in this matter? Yield 
to whatever is asked for? “Let Ireland have 
freedom,” “Give her the independence she 
desires,” “Let her have self-determination, 
in accordance with the principles for which 
Americans, at any rate, went to war,” sa 
those who thrive on volubility or emotiona 
expression. Such as they can arrange al 
things, labor unrest or treaties of peace, simply 
and at once, by stating formulas of their own 
cerebration. But alas, most great questicns 
are so complicated that they cannot be settled 
immediately or so as to satisfy all. 

England does not oppress Jreland. Except 
when Irish disorder makes it impossible, 
Ireland is now substantially under the same 
government as England. Moreover, England 
is willing that Ireland have any sort of Home 
Rule which shall be satisfactory to the different 
parties of Irishmen. It has several times been 
proposed to grant Home Rule to that part of 
Ireland which wants it, but the Nationalists 
have not been willing that Ulster or part of it 
should be left out, and a portion of Ulster has 
been absolutely opposed to Home Rule. Let 
it be noted ‘also that Sinn Fein wants none of 
Home Rule, but absolute separation from 
Great Britain. Now even if this independence 
were a good thing for Irishmen, and at least a 
quarter of them think not, many people in 
Great Britain believe that it would be danger- 
ous for themselves; and in a general consider- 
ation of this problem it must be remembered 
that there are forty million in Britain and 
only four million in Ireland. This is no fanci- 
ful objection. Some Englishmen have fer- 
vently wished of late years that Ireland was on 
the other side of the earth; but Ireland is 
close at hand, and not to be got rid of. 
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ARGUMENTS OF SINN FEIN 


DVOCATES of Irish independence speax 

at length of the wrongs formerly done 

to Ireland, neglecting to say that they have 
been done away with almost completely. They 
tell a great deal about the famine of 1846, and 
imply that famine is still the great spectre 
in Ireland, though actually for many years 
now Irishmen have been cultivating their own 
land and selling their own products at increas- 
ingly good prices, especially during the war. 
Indeed, agricultural laborers in England have 
wished that the government would do for them 
what it has done for the farmers in Irelanc. 
Another charge is that because Ireland is net 














“free” the best of the people are forced to 
emigrate; this was once true, but for more 
than a generation this going from Ireland has 
resulted from the superior attraction of other 
places, just as the farms of New England were 
deserted for our Middle West, and as people 
have left the south of England for the Midlands 
and Yorkshire. Sinn Fein also declares that 
Ireland is cursed with poverty because England 
has made her poor and deliberately keeps her 
so. But, it may be asked, how does she do 
this? Certainly not by any legislation, for 
the same laws prevail over all the United 
Kingdom. “England,” say the two Irish- 
American emissaries, “has absolutely cut off 
Ireland from the outside commerce of the 
world, allows no ships to come transatlantic to 
her ports, and thus controls the prices of the 
necessaries of life.” It is true, that the ship- 
ping companies run their vessels to British 
ports rather than Irish; but so they do in this 
country to certain ports rather than others, 
though the government of the United States 
cannot for that reason be said to have cut off 
the harbors of North Carolina because ship 
owners prefer to use Baltimore or New York. 
Actually Irish ports are free to all the ships 
of the world, exactly as are the ports of Great 
Britain, and all ships may go to them so far as 
their ‘masters desire. Recently a Sinn Feiner 
here cited as example of England’s oppression 
that ninety-five per cent. of Irish business was 
done with Great Britain. It certainly is, be- 
cause England is Ireland’s best customer; 
exactly as-New York City is the best customer 
for the produce of Long Island and other parts 
of New York State nearabout. No statute 
compels these farmers to send their produce 
either to Manhattan or to England. It is 
widely declared also that England has crushed 
Irish industry and makes it impossible for 
Irishmen to bring about industrial develop- 
ment; but while it is true that in the eighteenth 
century England did bring Irish manufacturing 
almost to an end, as, in accordance with the 
system then prevailing, she tried to do in the 
American colonies, these laws have long since 
been revoked, and at present there is no statute 
whatever interfering with Irish manufacturing. 
There is almost’ no manufacturing in Ireland 
outside of industrial Ulster, but this is mostly 
the result of large conditions which have af- 
fected England as well. Industries have been 
concentrated in certain places best suited to 
them. Once there was much manufacturing 
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in eastern and southern England, but now these 
places are primarily rural districts loved by 
the tourists for their quiet beauty, while 
English industry has moved up to the Midlands 
and the north. Ireland is a country compara- 
tively poor because much of her soil is not well 
suited for agriculture, and she has not the na- 
tural resources of coal, iron, metals, and oil, 
without which in modern times a country 
gets little industrial greatness. Finally, it is 
said that England taxes Ireland mercilessly, 
and drains vast sums out of the country. A 
government report did declare that Ireland 
was over-taxed, but the best authorities have 
differed about this, and it is certain that Ireland 
is only subject to the taxes which are levied 
uniformly on all of the British Isles. Irishmen 
complain that money is taken in taxes from Ire- 
land which is not spent in the island, but there 
can be little doubt that a great deal of money 
collected in Birmingham or Glasgow is not 
spent in those places, but upon the army and 
the navy and the foreign services, in which all 
the citizens of the British Isles have a share. 
Some declare that in the past year or so Britain 
has taken from Ireland more money than ever 
before. Is it necessary to say that the United 
Kingdom, of which Ireland is part, was en- 
gaged in a desperate war, and needed vast sums, 
partly got by taxation? We have just been 
through this ourselves. For Irishmen to repine 
is only to say in another manner what they 
said when they refused further volunteering 
and refused to allow conscription, that the 
war was not Ireland’s war. 


THE SECOND SINN FEIN REPUBLIC 


ANUARY a2ist of this year, Sinn Fein 
] leaders, assembled in the Dublin Mansion 
House, proclaimed independence and-also an 
Irish Republic. As nothing was achieved be- 
yond the verbal statements contained in the 
declaration and the speeches of the members 
there gathered, the British government took 
no notice of the event, and the Irish Republic 
existed only in the hearts of adherents. A 
month later, a delegate arrived in Paris and 
addressed to each member of the Peace Con- 
ference a letter demanding recognition of the 
republic and its admission as a member of the 
League of Nations; and he referred to the 
“indisputable right of Ireland to international 
recognition.”’ 
In Ireland the founders of the republic ac- 
complished little except considerable disturb- 
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ance and unrest. In the general parliamentary 
elections of the United Kingdom held in De- 
cember, 1918, Sinn Fein had indeed achieved 
a remarkable triumph over the Nationalists, 
the older Irish political party. The slowness 
of Britain in granting Home Rule, the effect 
of the Irish Rebellion upon the imagination 
of the warm-hearted Irish, and above all the 
strange and mighty stirrings of the period 
which followed the beginning of the war, and 
have since so profoundly affected the minds 
and the hearts of people in divers places, caus- 
ing larger and larger demands for all sorts of 
things, a spirit which now troubles not only 
Russia and Hungary, but Italy, France, Great 
Britain, Ireland, and even the United States— 
all of these things had caused a revolution in 
Irish politics, which swept away the Nation~ 
alists, Who desired to get Home Rule for an 
Ireland loyal to the British Empire, and re- 
turned, except in half of Ulster scarcely a repre- 
sentative who was not pledged to work for 
complete separation from Great Britain and 
independence entire and complete. However, 
when the results of the election had been 
counted, and the jubilation of the electors was 
over, the Sinn Fein leadersfound themselvescon- 
fronted with a task far more difficult than any- 
thing they had previously engaged in. Hitherto 
they had had to do nothing more than denounce 
the wickedness and perfidy of everything Brit- 
ish, cry out against the weakness of the Nation- 
alists, and insist upon immediate independence 
for an Irish Republic. Now that they had 
been chosen to represent three quarters of the 
Irish people, it was expected by their electors 
that they would accomplish what they had 
always insisted must be done, that is, get inde- 
pendence for Ireland. This proved far more 
difficult than mere declamation. Sinn Feiners 
did declare a republic, they announced the 
manner in which this republic was to be 
governed, and they elected one of their leaders, 
Professor de Valera, President. But De 
Valera was actually at the moment in a British 
prison, and the governing of Ireland as part of 
the United Kingdom continued as _ before. 
It was possible that Sinn Fein might begin 
another rebellion, but for the present their 
success went no farther than vehement de- 
clamation against Britain, against such Irish- 
men as were not Sinn Feiners, and; indeed, 
against all others not favorable to their cause. 
And so it seemed that Sinn Fein, confronted 
with work which it had urged and promised 
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but was. altogether unable to accomplish, 
would soon decline in the estimation of Irish- 
men, who might presently return to the more 
conservative and useful methods of the Nation- 
alists who had sought for Home Rule. For it 
is not impossible that in a few years the spirit 
of ferment will everywhere become less violent, 
and in many places there will be more modera- 
tion than is now seen in reiterated demands 
for increase in wages and imperative assertion 
that new schemes of government must be 
immediately tried. 


IRISH-AMERICANS AND SINN FEIN 


UST at this moment, however, came for- 

tunate assistance. In February, in Phila- 

delphia, at the old Academy of Music on 
Broad Street, had been held a Convention of 
the Irish Race in America. There a reso- 
lution was adopted declaring that now a state 
of war existed between Ireland and England, 
which, in the interests of the world, the Peace 
Conference could not ignore. Then, in the 
enthusiasm which followed, certain  Irish- 
Americans pledged themselves to raise in the 
United States a large sum of money in order 
to bring “freedom to Ireland.” At once col- 
lections were taken up, in hotel lobbies, at 
meetings, and elsewhere, in the course of which 
an Englishman of some standing, amazed to 
see in a friendly country the open collection 
of money to be used against his government, 
protested, and was summarily ejected with 
right good will by the Irish porters of the hotel 
where he was staying. 

At the Philadelphia Convention it had been 
decided not only to assist the Irish Republic 
by collections of money, but also, it seems, to 
send emissaries to Ireland to give the new 
order encouragement and support. Accord- 
ingly, two of our citizens went forth. By 
the British government they were freely 
allowed entrance into Ireland, since Great 
Britain, which had for some time sincerely 
desired proper settlement of the Irish question, 
and up to the outbreak of the war was doing 
its best to bring such a settlement about, 
wished nothing more than that competent 
critics from outside would study the intricacies 
of the Irish situation, which so many Irishmen 
seemed unwilling to consider at all, and which 
Americans generally knew little about. Thus, 
as the result of such an investigation the people 
of the United States might understand the 
matter more fully, Irishmen might be calmed 




















by advice from their friends, and the British 
government might, if possible, get impartial 
suggestions of value. But its good intentions 
availed not at all, for it seems that Messrs. 
Walsh and Dunne went to Ireland not to 
study the situation and give wise advice but 
with minds beforehand made up, with hearts 
filled with most uncompromising spirit of 
Sinn Fein, and all too ready to talk in the lan- 
guage of irreconcilable Irish-American news- 
papers, whose function apparently is not to ex- 
plain Irish matters but to perpetuate the bit- 
terness of the past. These Americans behaved 
themselves in Ireland much like ambassadors 
from the Irish people of America, and, going 
even beyond that, seemed to bring to the na- 
tives a message that the American Government 
sympathized with all the aspirations of Sinn 
Fein to separate from England. They were 
received with the wildest enthusiasm, and while 
the authorities in Ireland looked on silent and 
perplexed, offering no hindrance, but watching 
troubles daily increase, the Americans went 
from one place to another, and contrived to 
make simple-minded Irishmen believe that the 
United States might bring about all that Sinn 
Fein had promised. But when a little later 
Messrs. Walsh and Dunne paused from arous- 
ing the Irish, to begin the necessary work 
of getting something done, they also had 
less success, for try as they would they could 
not get the Peace Conference to do anything; 
and when they urged President Wilson officially 
to bring the Irish matter before the Conference, 
he replied very properly that this he was not 
able to undertake, though he would continue 
as before to do all he could, unofficially, in the 
interests of Ireland. One thing more these 
delegates did before retiring into lesser celebrity 
and that was to publish a report upon evil 
conditions in Ireland, which they declared came 
from the misgovernment of Britain, and which 
they demanded should be investigated under 
the authority of the Conference at Paris. 


THE WALSH-DUNNE REPORT 


VER since the reputation of Germany 

suffered from the atrocities reported in 
Belgium, it has been the custom of some to 
assert that British doings in Ireland are no 
better. After the rebellion of 1916, and the 
few executions which followed, a Sinn Fein 
advocate wrote that previously in Ireland they 
had heard of German outrages, but ah! how 
the stories “paled behind this one fortnight 
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in Dublin!” . Now when one thinks of German 
barbarities in Belgium, not to speak of in 
Poland, it is of a great part of Louvain burned 
down, not in attacking the city nor in quelling 
insurrection, but, according to the best authori- 
ties, simply in order to create unreasoning 
terror; of civilians mercilessly shot at Dinant 
and St. Hadelin; seizing of hostages and using 
civilians as a screen before troops; and finally 
of the terrible deportation of civilians. After 
the rebellion of 1916, which occurred when 
Great Britain was engaged in a death struggle 
with the German Empire, and when the Irish 
could allege no grievances which called for 
sudden amends, which brought about enormous 
damage in the heart of Dublin city, and caused 
the death or injury of more than five hundred 
people, the British government put to death 
fifteen of those who had rebelled, and im- 
prisoned a larger number, all of whom were 
afterward released. 

In like manner the evils reported by the 
American delegates were large only in the 
fanciful descriptions which accompanied them 
or, especially, in the headlines of American 
journals. Ten citizens had been killed in 
Ireland in the past few months. “With a 
ferocity unparalleled even in the history of 
modern warfare,” says the bombastic account, 
“within the past few days men and women 
have been shot down in the streets of Dublin.” 
But, in the official reply of the British govern- 
ment, issued a little later, it appeared that the 
only shooting within.the days mentioned was 
by Sinn Feiners, and that most of the victims 
were policemen. 


VICIOUS MISREPRESENTATION 


HE authors of the report did not state 

that the excitement and disorder in 
Ireland were such that officers and others 
were now being shot in the public streets, the 
assassins usually escaping through the con- 
nivance and sympathy of the crowd.. They 
did declare that Irishmen were seized in de- 
fiance of the law and kept in prison in cells 
“too narrow for human occupation” or in 
“steel cages” exactly like “those used for 
wild animals in the larger zoological gardens.” 
To these statements the British government 
returned such categorical denial that one must 
choose between believing that the government 
gives sanction to.a falsehood or that the authors 
of the charges were not informed about what 
they denounced. One feels better able to 
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. decide on considering that, when Professor 


McNeill, forbidden to enter the special military 
district of Westport and trying to force his 
way past the military guard, was not permitted 
to pass, Messrs. Walsh and Dunne reported: 
“We witnessed a brutal and unprovoked as- 
sault by an English colonel and a crowd of 
soldiers on the person of Professor John Mc- 
Neill.” In almost every instance their state- 
ments of fact were denied in detail by respon- 
sible British authorities, while their interpreta- 
tions of Irish conditions, conditions well-known 
to many who have studied them, were so lack- 
ing in fairness and ability to make critical 
judgment that the general effect upon one 
who reads their report is apt to be that at best 
they were altogether blinded by generous 
emotion, at worst they were intellectually un- 
fitted for the task which they tried to perform 
Yet the damage which they attempted was 
largely accomplished since probably for one 
person who read their report and mar- 
velled at the authors’ performance there were 
a thousand who had already drawn their 
conclusions from sensational headlines pre- 
fixed to summaries in the press. But this is a 
condition on which propagandists nearly al- 
ways rely. 


THE SENATE RESOLUTION 


EANWHILE the highest legislative body 

in this country passed almost unani- 
mously a resolution about Ireland. It is well 
known that the Senate of the United States is 
not only the Upper House of our national legisla- 
lature; by the Constitution it has been given an 
important part in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions. Widely current at present is the idea that 
not a few senators are much aggrieved because 
they were not sufficiently consulted by the Presi- 
dent with respect to the negotiations at Paris. 
It might be supposed that the members of this 
high and grave body would from their very 
knowledge( of diplomacy and foreign affairs 
avoid in theifesolutions anything which might 
give offense to a great power, unless they were 
prepared to join issue with that power, and 
that their very experience with what constitutes 
propriety in international relations would bring 
it about that there would be nothing offensive 
to a friendly power and nothing that could be 
construed as an impertinence with respect to its 
domestic relations. And yet almost immedi- 
ately after the end of the war in which Great 
Britain and the United States had fought side 
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by side it was resolved with only one dissen- 
tient voice “that the Senate, of the United 
States express its sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the Irish people for a government of 
its own choice.” ; 

It is certainly true that notwithstanding 
the friendship and codperation which many 
people on both sides of the Atlantic wish to see 
increase between the two great English-speaking 
nations, if treatment of the Irish people in 
the United Kingdom were barbarous and in- 
humane, our people and our statesmen might 
very well disregard international considerations 
—if they were prepared to meet the conse- 
quences—and speak out boldly, testifying for 
what they knew to be justice and mere right; 
but in the case of Ireland and Great Britain, 
while it is conceivable that many of the people 
in this country, little interested and little 
informed as they have been in the past about 
matters abroad, may honestly believe that 
Ireland is bowed under the oppression of 
Britain, yet this is so far from being the truth, 
that it is humiliating to think such ignorance 
might ever be the basis of any public utterance 
by the responsible officials of our nation. 


DE VALERA’S VISIT 


URING this time came a visitor from 
Ireland. Shortly after election to the 
presidency of the Irish Republic, Professor 
De Valera escaped from the place of his con- 
finement, after a period of hiding appeared in 
triumph among his followers, and later on 
suddenly made his appearance in the United 
States. From New York he caused to be 
issued for publication in the newspapers a 
statement which appealed to the errors and 
prejudice of the past. Ireland now, he said, 
was like the colonies when they were trying to 
get their independence from England. It was 
well that they had got independence, for other- 
wise “England would have contrived for you, 
even in your abounding land, the famines re- 
curring in every decade which she has con- 
trived in ours,” and the flower of American 
youth must have emigrated to other countries 
to escape intolerable conditions. During the 
time of American independence Ireland had 
remained beneath the British yoke—far better 
had she been under Kaiser or Tsar. In New 
York and in Boston Professor de Valera was 
received with much emotion by some of the 
politicians and some of the people. When he 
appeared at a great meeting in New York his 











audience condemned the President of the 
United States, apparently because Mr. Wilson 
had not openly sided with Sinn Fein. The 
League of Nations was denounced because I re- 
land was not included as a member. In other 
places the League of Nations was derided as a 
scheme to insure the continued subjection of 
Irishmen, and even make the United States sub- 
servient to the British Empire. Assurance was 
openly given that the Covenant would be de- 
feated here through opposition of Irish- 
Americans, though apparently, if Ireland got 
independence neither Covenant nor League 
would be objectionable. “America won the war 
and has therefore a right to dictate the terms of 
peace,” said an American Sinn Feiner, talking as 
though Britain, an enemy, had just been de- 
feated, and would learn now what she must 
do. 


IRELAND AND THE FUTURE 


HOPE for an Ireland far happier and more 

prosperous than that of the present, with 
such Home Rule as her people may decide they 
desire. But I expect her to continue a part of 
the British Empire, for her own sake as well as 
Great Britain’s. And | look to see further 
reform and amelioration result only in small 
part from impetuous interference by Irish- 
Americans or continued activity of extremists. 

The Irish question is not, properly speaking, 
an affair of ours, and yet our interest is such 
that the British people may well pardon our 
thinking much about it. 1 do believe that they 
know this and are not averse from it. But, 
in that case, our people are under some ob- 
ligation to consider the matter carefully and 
make themselves competent to give their 
opinion or advice. Certain radical papers in 
this country at present denounce our system 
of government and advocate enormous social 
reorganization: most of us will probably not 
follow what they propose without considerable 
study and thought. At this very time urgent 
request has been made that the people buy 
the railroads and commit them to the con- 
ductors and drivers: are we going to do this 
just because a body of people have decided 
they want it? And so with respect to Irish 
reform and Irish independence, if we are to 
give advice and suggestion, let us carefully 
study as we would some great problem of 
ourown. Our information usually comes from 
Irish exiles or Irish-American journalists who 
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know their constituents better than Ireland. 
If the American people are interested to the 
point where they wish to offer their counsel, 
would it not be possible to get information from 
investigators who could present a report which 
might really be the basis for consideration and 
serious study? 


“THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN 


ET us be cautious about clumsy handling 
of this matter. We may presently find 
that our advice has been very ill-advised. 
Quite probably we can assist Ireland—in a 
way that Great Britain will welcome, but al- 
most certainly not as some Americans have 
tried. Far easier will it be to retard, perhaps 
for some time prevent, that coming together 
of the English-speaking peoples in which lies 
so much hope for the future. 

It is to the English people that we are most 
closely related. One sixth, perhaps, of our 
citizens are of Irish descent. But we do not 
speak Gaelic, we have no tribal organization, 
our law is not derived from the Senchus Mor, 
our literature has not come from the Tdin or 
the stories of Oisin. Ours is the English 
language—even American Sinn Feiners use 
it, as do most of the people of Ireland; we obey 
the common law which England developed 
through a long course of time; her local govern- 
ment and parliamentary organization are the 
basis of our institutions; and we still look to 
Shakespeare, Dickens, and Burke, more per- 
haps, than to any one who has written in this 
country. Here is the real basis for greater 
union. The League of Nations may succeed, 
and we must pray that it will; but a league of 
the English-speaking peoples will almost cer- 
tainly thrive and be the nucleus of something 
far greater, unless it be foolishly thwarted. © 

And in such a mightier organization, we 
have faith to believe, there will be no nations 
oppressed. Ireland can probably do something 
to keep America and the British Empire apart, 
though I believe she would fail in the end. 
She can also do something to assist a closer 
understanding; and it is very probable that 
the future will show that an Ireland which did 
not try to sunder the Kingdom, and did not try 
to create anger on two sides-of the ocean, but 
accepted just compromise and herself helped to 
bring about better relations, found her richest 
reward within the grand commonwealth of 
nations thus established. 
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Interior Conditions of Germany as Revealed After the Armistice. America’s 
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Trade’Agreements with the Neutral Nations of 
Dissatisfaction of the German Industrial Classes. 


Physical Results of 


the Blockade. Germany’s Predicament in Preparing for the Commerce of Peace 
By ALONZO E. TAYLOR 


ARSHAL FOCH has made the 

statement that the blockade of 

Germany and the military meas- 

ures of the Associated Govern- 

ments contributed equally to the 

defeat of the enemy. But apparently, the 

German military statement as to the causes of 
their collapse will be something as follows: 

(1) The programme of manufacture of war 
implements was not maintained during the 
last year of the war, partly as a result of the 
scarcity of raw materials and food (due to the 
blockade), partly as a“result of revolutionary 
agitation among the workers. 

(2) The field operations became weekly less 
effective, after June, 1918, partly because of 
a limitation of military equipment, but most 
largely as the result of revolutionary agitation 
among the troops. Anti-militaristic agitation, 
culminating in open mutiny that later termin- 
ated in revolution in Germany, is stated to have 
been the chief cause of the military collapse, 
exceeding all other influences on the German 
side. 

To what extent this view represents convic- 
tion or propaganda cannot be stated. German 
military minds will be in much better position 
to‘attempt a renewal of their control over the 
German people, should popular government 
in Germany fail, if they assume this posi- 
tion than if they confess to a military de- 
feat. But in 1916 it was officially asserted 
that the Entente would have been defeated 
had it not been for the availability of American- 
made munitions, and the collapse in the fall 
of 1918 was a collapse of the military forces, 
not of the civilians. 

The interior conditions of Germany are now 
revealed and it is of interest to’analyze and 
evaluate in some detail the results of the 
blockade. 





The word blockade, in its ordinary loose use, 
includes four procedures: 

1. The classical blockade of international 

law, commonly described as legal and 

effective blockade. 

2. Trade agreements between nations at war 

with the Central Powers and the neutral 

nations in a geographical position to trade 

with the Central Powers. 

3. Prohibition of trading with the enemy, 

enforced by the Trading with the Enemy 

Act. 

4. Censorship of communications—commun- 

ications by land, rail or water, over wire 

or radio. 


The blockade in the narrow sense of the 
word requires no discussion. Prohibition of 
trade with the enemy and censorship of com- 
munications were not different in this war than 
in previous wars, except that the exceeding 
complexity of modern warfare and the de- 
velopment of the telephone and introduction 
of wireléss telegraphy had the result of making 
enforcement very difficult and intricate, though 
fully justified by the importance of the results. 

Trade agreements for the purpose of -exclu- 
sion of commodities from the enemy attained 
in this war a dignity and scope directly in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the struggle and 
to the complexities of the technical problem. 
This was indeed a war of technique; and the 
blockade organizations of all countries con- 
tained few international lawyers, but many 
naval experts and a huge number of technical 
experts in export, import, manufacture, ship- 
ping, political economy, physics, and chemistry. 

The principle of these trade-agreements 
was two-fold: firstly, to prevent the enemy 
from obtaining commodities advantageous or 
necessary to the carrying on of war; secondly, 




















to prevent dissipation of material assets by 
civilians in the countries of the associated 
governments and by neutrals. The War Trade 
Board of the United States was empowered 
with authority to issue licenses for importation 
or exportation of commodities. The Govern- 
ment executed no treaties with neutral nations 
in matters of trade. The War Trade Board 
issued licenses to importers and exporters, 
permitting them to help to ship in commodi- 
ties from neutral and allied nations, or to ship 
them out to neutral and allied nations. With 
five nations situated contiguous to Germany 
(Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, and 
Switzerland) the War Trade Board executed 
agreements, defining the exact conditions under 
which export and import licenses would be 
issued. In practical application this meant 
aration. The five neutral nations contiguous 
to Germany were permitted by trade agree- 
ments to obtain from the countries of the as- 
sociated governments export licenses for such 
commodities as were agreed upon. They 
agreed to limit, or prohibit, re-exportation 
to Germany of the imported commodities or 
their derivatives; and to limit also the exporta- 
tion to the enemy of commodities of indigenous 
origin. These rations were carefully worked 
out. It was the intention of the associated 
governments, while protecting their own in- 
terests in the war with the Central Powers, to 
injure the neutral nations as little as possible, 
to afford them a normal and proper food supply 
and to enable them to maintain their economic 
life. But it was not the intention of the as- 
sociated governments to grant commodities 
to these neutral nations in order that these 
countries might be transformed into work- 
shops for the enemy. 

These trade agreements were not confined 
to the neutral nations of Europe. We had 
an agreement with Yucatan, in accordance 
with which the Reguladora agreed to sell spec- 
ified amounts of sisal hemp at an agreed price 
in return for export licenses for commodities 
required by them. We possessed an under- 
standing with the Dutch East Indies for the 
exchange of certain commodities. We had 


similar trade agreements with several countries 
of South America. 

These trade agreements are not to be viewed 
as blockade in the older sense of international 
law. They are merely extensions and ex- 
pansions of the trade agreements of peace 
times. 


The “‘favored nations” clause and pre- 
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ferential tariffs are the first steps in the direc- 
tion of the trade agreements of war. Nations 
have frequently made trade agreements con- 
cerning commodities. A good illustration is 
the old agreement between Sweden and Ger- 
many, providing that Germany shall have prior- 
ity of half the iron ore produced in Kiruna 
and Gellivara. 

In the older literature dealing with contra- 
band and blockade, the doctrine of ultimate 
destination occupied much space and engrossed 
the attention of many prize courts. But a 
much more intricate doctrine of ultimate 
destination developed during this war. For 
example, Sweden manufactured ball-bearings 
for munition trucks for Germany. Toward 
the final result in the shape of finished bearings, 
Sweden contributed the iron ore, the labor, 
and the plants; Germany contributed coal; and 
the United States contributed the quenching 
oil, the cutting oil, and the lubricants. Was 
not the quenching oil of the United States as 
essentially contained in the ultimate destina- 
tion (the bearing in Germany) as was the iron 
ore of Sweden or the coal of Germany?’ The 
ultimate destination of oil-cake was in part 
nitro-glycerine in Germany. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the term “ultimate destination”’ 
was expanded to include products and deriva- 
tives of the original commodities in substance 
or in process, reaching the enemy and of ad- 
vantage directly or indirectly in the carrying 
on of the war. A particular application of the 
rule was to be observed in the blockade on 
feeding stuffs to the nations adjacent to Ger- 
many. ‘These nations imported feeding stuffs 
to a small extent to produce food for them- 
selves, to a large extent to produce food for 
Germany. The feeding yards of these coun- 
tries were food factories for Germany, that 
could not expect to be supplied with raw 
materials for this purpose. 

In the division of the work of these four 
factors in blockade, the four nations did not 
participate equally. Upon the Entente fell 
the larger part of the burden of water and rail 
blockade, prohibition of trading with the 
enemy, and censorship. Upon the United 
States fell most largely the burden of the trade 
agreements. 

This is what the blockade was. What it 
did was to isolate the Central Powers, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey; to surround them with a trade 
wall; to establish, so to speak, a state of econ- 
omic siege. Since the Armistice, our knowl- 
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‘edge of conditions in the Central Powers 
during the war has become sufficiently specific 
to enable us to trace the results of the blockade 
from year to year, and to measure the cumula- 
tive results upon the civilian, the warrior, and 
the armamentarium of war. ; 

The results of the blockade may be divided 
into three groups: psychological, physiological, 
and physical. 

In order to evaluate the psychological and 
physiological results, it is necessary first to 
summarize the physical results. In the final 
analysis, every physical result of the blockade 
increased the output of labor per unit of com- 
modity, reduced the efficiency of transporta- 
tion, sequestered the supplies of fuel, lowered 
the standard of living, and deflected human 
energy from civilian to military channels. 
With each succeeding year under the blockade, 
each field gun, shell, torpedo, bomb, submarine, 
airplane, ton of gas, and kilometer of flame 
represented more civilian exertion than the 
one before it. A direct result of the blockade 
was the Hilfsdienstgesetz, passed about the 
middle of the war, which meant the absolute 
mobilization of German citizens in a militariza- 
tion of industry. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL RESULTS OF BLOCKADE 


OW to attempt to describe the psychology 

of the blockaded Germans. There is 
such a thing as a subconscious sensation of 
beleaguerment. No letters came from relatives 
in any part of the world; no letters went. 
Business houses lost all contact with outside 
connections. The public was unable to trust 
or interpret the foreign press and had to 
rely upon military intelligence. Although 
newspapers came in, the news they carried 
meant little, so long as there was no contact. 
Despite all development of propaganda, the 
German people could not know what the world 
thought of them, how the world viewed the 
prospects of Germany. Less and less they 
knew of the fate of German arms in their 
colonies; less and less news came back of sub- 
marines that did not return. The things of 
every day life to which they had been ac- 
customed disappeared one by one; and two 
years after the war began, Germans could 
scarcely recognize their own standards of 
living. Every day the Germans read official 
accounts of victories; every month it became 
more and more impossible to understand why 
enemies so continuously defeated did not sur- 
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render. From September, 1914, until the 
Second Battle of the Marne the most common 
reference to France was: Frankreich verblutet 
sich (France is bled white). It finally became 
a struggle between the faith of the German 
encased in an armor of discipline and his marvel 
at the apparently unlimited regeneration of the 
blood of France. Tight and tighter the hand 
of officialdom wound the chains of discipline 
that imprisoned the common sense of the 
German people. Their faith in their govern- 
ment was veritably fanatical, their discipline 
absolute; but the vacuum in the mind was an 
abnormal state and the nervous system suf- 
fered. In whichever direction the German arms 
expanded their possession of conquered ter- 
ritory, the wall remained. If the army drove 
forward one hundred kilometers, the wall stood 
in front of the most advanced trench. When 
the army retreated (as they often did, for 
strategic or other victorious reasons) the wall 
followed closely behind. Sensitive minds be- 
came almost crazed with the sensation of 
constriction; stupid minds passed from dumb- 
ness to apathy. 

With the entrance of America into the war, 
hope (in the personal sense, as a potential 
sensation) practically disappeared in Germany, 
though the collapse of Russia was preached 
as counter equivalent to the participation of 
America. The machine discipline remained, 
the product of a national militarized egotism. 
The fanaticism not only remained; it increased 
as personal hope faded. It was all machine- 
made, the discipline at the front and in the 
home, the fanatical faith in leadership. Of 
the wonderful calm, the nameless hope, that 
personal faith that one felt in Paris and felt 
most keenly of all during the darkest days in 
the early summer of 1918, when the German 
legions were apparently driving with irresistible 
force to besiege the city that was already within 
range of their guns; of that exaltation, there 
was none in Germany. And the Germans 
never understood why London did not mind 
air-raids. Since the Armistice, it is a common 
statement in German books on the war that 
“The Germans possessed egotism, while the 
French possessed love of country.” 

Now the atmosphere of the beleaguered 
country did not make for industrial efficiency. 
It produced apathy in thestupid and desperation 
in the intelligent. But neither of these states 
made for production. The Germans worked 
hard during the war—very hard. But it was the 
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effort of inspiration. The 
subconscious sensation of 
isolation did not furnish the 
substratum of normaleffort; 
it was like sand under the 
feet. The psychological re- 
sults of four years of life in 
a beleaguered fortress had a 
great deal to do with the 
reaction of the German peo- 
ple when, with the request 
for an Armistice, the nation 
was suddenly disillusioned, 
lost its fanatical faith in roy- 
alty and military dynasty, 
and entered upon revolu- 
tion. The first reaction to 
defeat was modified by this 
psychological state. The 
nation that revolted so un- 
resistingly in November, 
1918, had been an abnormal 
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The purely psychological 
results of isolation were 
overlapped by the physio- 
logical results of the block- 
ade. Since the second year 
of the war there was increasing deprivation. 
There were three aspects of scarcity of food 
that had a direct effect upon the consumer. 
The first was actual scarcity of food itself, 
reduction in calories, in protein or in fat. The 
second was loss of the freedom of choice and 
purchase of food—-the card system of ration. 
The third was loss of variety in the diet. These 
did not necessarily run parallel. Installation 
of the card system, when necessary, should 
precede the scarcity of food, as was the case 
in England. In Germany, the card system 
was always installed after foods had become 
scarce; the authorities were always behind the 
situation and never in control of it. The 
rationing system adopted in September, 1918, 
for the fifth winter of the war was the best 
worked-out scheme of the whole series. A sub- 


stantial increase in the bread and flour ration 
had been announced to go into effect on the 
same day that the Armistice was asked for! Ra- 
tioning by the card system harassed the house- 
wife; it wasted a tremendous amount of time 
for the consumer; it required a huge organiza- 
tion of civil servants who were withdrawn from 
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THE DECREASE IN THE IMPORTS OF GERMANY 
The chart shows at a glance how effective was the blockade which the Allies 
established. It does not include imports which were received from victorious 
German armies but strictly commercial imports from across neutral borders 


productive labor; inevitably, it aroused bitter- 
ness and dissatisfaction; it reminded every man, 
woman, and child three times a day that the 
country was blockaded effectively. 

With the increasing tightening of the block- 
ade, the overseas foodstuffs gradually disap- 
peared from the markets, especially during the 
last two years. Instead of a choice between 
tea, coffee, cocoa, or chocolate, the Germans 
have had to choose between malt coffee and 
herb tea. This would not have been so bad if 
the beer had been normal in quality and plenti- 
ful in quantity. When one recalls the uni- 
versality of the Kaffeeklatsch one will realize 
how irritating it must have been to have re- 
tained only the klatsch. Beverages play an 
important part in the diet and rigid limitation 
is severely felt. The various colonial spices 
also disappeared from the market, leaving 
practically nothing but salt and mustard with 
which to flavor foods. ‘The result was a taste- 
less diet. ” 

One result of the low ration of meat and fats 
was to enforce the preparation of foods in the 
form of soup. The ration of meat was not 
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large enough to have it cooked as a meat dish; 
it was, therefore, always stewed, in order to 
stretch the flavor as much as possible. The 
world over, the diet in the poor common prisons 
in peace and in poor prison camps in war has 
always been a bread and soup diet; and for the 
past two years, the diet of the German people 
has been a bread and soup diet. Nowa bread 
and soup diet, under the limitations that ex- 
isted in Germany, represented a really onerous 
ration. The bread was very coarse; the soup 
could have but the faintest flavor of meat, 
contained little fat, and represented, therefore, 
practically nothing but a suspension of coarse 
vegetables, heavily salted. Large amounts 
had to be consumed’ and there is no question 
that the excessive ingestion of water and salt 
favored the occurrence of war-dropsy. 

If one reads the literature of polar explora- 
tions, one will find frequently described the 
manner in which the thoughts of the men be- 
came centred upon their food; and, as time 
passed, about the only subject of thought 
and conversation was what they would eat the 
first week after returning to civilization. This 
has been the situation of the German people 
for two years. One of the chief motives for 
peace in Germany is to return to a normal diet. 
When the writer was in Germany in February, 
1919, careful observers described the reaction 
to the diet as a positive psychosis, almost 
morbid, the tri-daily reminder of the blockade. 


DISSATISFACTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLASSES 


ELATED to the revolt against the diet 
was the reaction of bitterness on the 

part of the industrial classes against the agra- 
rian. The German officials always blamed the 
blockade for every fault of the diet; but month 
by month since 1916, the industrial classes have 
realized more keenly that their rations were 
worse than they needed to be. They knew 
that there was extensive illicit trading in food- 
stuffs; they knew that the peasant was hus- 
banding his livestock, especially his cattle. 
The relative count of cattle is higher in Ger- 
many than it is in France. In every way the 
peasant conducted his operations for monetary 
profit and in preparation for peace rather than 
with the purpose of the nutrition of Germany 
as a whole. While the milk supply of the 
empire was reduced to forty-five per cent., 
the milk consumption of the working classes 
of the large cities was reduced to ten per cent. 
The peasant has grown rich out of the war, in 
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Germany as well as in contiguous nations. 
Everything was blamed on the blockade; but 
the peasant was pulling in double harness with 
the blockade against the urban worker. 
During the early months of the war the 
Eltzbacher Commission announced as the 
figure for total calories in the food supply of the 
German people, 88,649 billion calories. They 
gave as the figure for need 56,750 billion calor- 
ies. The figure of the Eltzbacher Commission 
has, since the Armistice, been revised by the 
German government and reduced to 81,395 
billion calories. Ballod, one of the most com- 
petent statisticians in Germany, has argued 
for a much lower figure, 71,345 billion calories. 
Germany was an importer of wheat and an 
exporter of rye, though the imports were much 
the larger. It was a common statistical 
statement in Germany that the pre-war im- 
portation of foodstuffs amounted to 15 per 
cent. From this viewpoint, the leeway be- 
tween the stated figure for need and any one 
of the three figures for consumption afforded 
ground for ridicule of the blockade. But the 
figure of 15 per cent., as representing food- 
imports, corresponded only to direct imports. 
The indirect imports were not taken into al- 
lowance and it was assumed that agricultural 
production would continue unimpaired. 
Assuming the importation to have been 
between 25 per cent. and 30 per cent. of the 
total, the food supply of the German people 
would have remained tolerable if domestic 
production had been maintained. This, how- 
ever, was not the case. 
Taking the pre-war figures as 100 per cent. 
the following table represents the percentage 
of production in the war years. 




















| PRE-WAR 1915 | 1916, 1917/| 1918 
Bread Grains . | 100 86 | 81 | 63 | 68 
Fodder Grains. | 100 75 | OI 52 | 55 
Potatoes . | 100 96 | 58 | 77 | 60 
Sugar . | 100 71 | 65 | 68 | 54 





The production of fruits and vegetables has 
been increased. In war time the military use 
of oats, sugar, and potatoes was much higher 
than in the previous period, but the manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages was curtailed. 
German chemists made foods and feeding 
stuffs from wood, straw, and yeast, but the 
costs were much greater than the results. Had 
agricultural production been maintained and 
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equitable distribution attained, the food block- 
ade would have been ineffectual. 

The indigenous food supplies plus the trivial 
importations constituted the total stocks. A 
certain fraction of the total food-supply was 
set aside for agricultural producers and the 
remainder divided according to schedule be- 
tween all non-producers, after setting aside a 
certain reserve. Asa matter of fact, the actual 
distribution was as follows: 1. Foodstuffs were 
set aside for rationing the military forces. 
2. The 17,000,000 producers ate as much as 
they wanted and then fed potatoes and rye to 
their livestock in contravention of loss. 3. Two 
or three million rich people purchased un- 
earned food of the peasants, in violation of law, 
by means of an elaborate system of illicit 
traffic. 4. The Government rationed what 
was left among 44,000,000 people. 

The masses frequently did not receive the 
announced rations. There were extra rations 
for hard workers, but these were often unful- 
filled. Coarse vegetables, like cabbage, carrots, 
turnips, sugar beets, swedes, and rutabagas 
were usually unrationed and freely available. 
The rations to the masses during 1917 and 
1918, in terms of the percentage of the normal, 
ranged for different sections of Germany and 
in different cities as follows: 


45 to 60 per cent. 
50 to 60 per cent. 


Total Calories. 
Bread-Stuffs 


Meats... . . . . 314 to 20 per cent. 
ee oe 
Sugar... . . . . 35 to 40 per cent. 


The reductions in crops were the result of 
unfavorable climatic influences, and scarcity 
of labor, implements, work-animals, and fertil- 
izer. Scarcity of labor, work-animals, and 
implements was the result of war. Scarcity of 
potash was due to war; scarcity of phosphate 
due to blockade; scarcity of nitrate may be 
halved between war and blockade. Scarcity 
in bread-grains and potatoes was due in part 
to the practice of feeding them to domesticated 
animals, in violation of law. Scarcity in all 
foodstuffs for the urban population was due, 
in part, to inequitable division on the part of 
the producers. 

Accepting 80,000 and 56,000 billion calories 
as the figures for consumption and need re- 
spectively, if 30 per cent. was imported, the 
indigenous foodstuffs represented 56,000 bil- 
lions. If production was reduced 30 per cent. 
this left 39,200 billions, as against the figure 
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of need of 56,000, or 70 per cent. of the normal 
intake. If the agrarians ate their normal diet, 
this reduced the intake of the rest of the popu- 
lation to 60 per cent. of the normal. Some 
such computation as this illustrates the situa- 
tion in an approximate manner. Increased 
consumption of vegetables raised the intake to 
some extent. 


DECREASED VITALITY 


HE results of the reduction in the food- 
supplies are difficult of evaluation, except 

in general terms. The adults of Germany, living 
in cities of more than 5,000 inhabitants, suffered 
loss of weight officially stated to have been 
about 20 per cent. Three fourths of German 
adults were overweight before the war. This 
loss of weight led to reduction in the working 
power of a large, though indeterminate, per- 
centage of adults. This would not mean so 
much for a nation at peace, but it had a serious 
meaning for a nation at war. A nation at 
war works overtime and on overload. The 
German people worked hard; the production 
of coal, the construction of submarines, the 
manufacture of the munitions of war, and the 
accomplishment of transportation was carried 
out in an effective manner. This overwork 
had, of course, the same result in reduction of 
body weight as lower intake of food. Reduc- 
tion of body weight was, however, in itself 
an economical adaption. A one hundred and 
sixty pound man reduced to one hundred and 
thirty pounds will require as much food to do 
a certain amount of work as when at normal 
weight, but he will require about one fifth less 
food for maintenance. As the Germans be- 
came thinner, they required less food for 
maintenance. ‘This adaptation, however, only 
proceeds to a certain point. With further 
decrease in body weight comes reduction in 
muscular power, physical lassitude, mental 
apathy, and, in extreme cases, a positive psy- 
chosis, expressing itself in aversion to exertion. 
One might fairly state the situation as follows: 
In the first year of the war, the work-power 
of the nation was above normal—let us say 
at 120 per cent. During the second and third 
years, it fell gradually to considerably below 
normal in the fall of 1917. During the last 
year of the war, the work-power fell rapidly, 
and at the time of the Armistice was reduced to 
probably as low as three fourths of the normal. 
The results upon the health of Germany 
are at present difficult to state. Naturally 
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the Germans are blaming the blockade for 
everything. The number of civilians who 
died in Germany during the calendar years of 
1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 was 762,796 in ex- 
cess of the number of deaths expected on the 
basis of the mortality of the years prior to the 
war. Mortality in the first year of life had 
been practically normal. But from this time 
on, all classes and ages displayed increase in 
the death rate. We possess as yet no com- 
pleted statistics from the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, France, Italy, or from Austria, Hun- 
gary, and the liberated countries of Central 
Europe. The figures in Germany cannot be 
evaluated until they can be contrasted with 
the figures of the other countries. It is absurd 
to assume that the blockade produced the only 
abnormal situation in the lives of German 
civilians. When one comes to analyze the 
separate causes of death, the data appear very 
confused. Thus, the Germans attempted to 
ascribe the high death rate from “flu” to 
subnutrition. But the death rate from this 
disease in the United States was much higher 
than in Germany. Of the stated number of 
deaths in excess of the normal, some 200,000 
are supposed to have been due to tuberculosis. 
Of course, subnutrition in a community in- 
creases the death rate from pre-existent tuber- 
culosis and also increases the susceptibility 
to infection. But the war needs for labor 
compelled many tubercular subjects to work 
who would not have otherwise worked and 
often under unfavorable surroundings. Dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs are supposed 
to have caused an additional 120,000 deaths. 
These were presumably primarily pneumonias, 
for which lack of coal for household consump- 
tion must share the responsibility with scarcity 
of food and clothing. The mortality from 
puerpural fever has increased during the war 
to 160 per cent. of the pre-war figure, stated 
to have been due to lowered resistence from 
subnutrition, lack of soap, and scarcity of 
disinfectants. When one recalls the relatively 
small number of individuals involved (less 
than 1,000,000 a year), the known soap ration 
of Germany, and then recalls with respect to 
disinfectants that the Germans’ chemical 
plants were the largest in the world, this sounds 
far-fetched. 

During the period of the war, there were 
about 4,000,000 births less in Germany than 
would have been expected during this time with 
the pre-war birth rate. Three fourths of this 
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diminution is ascribed to military service and 
venereal disease, while one million are assumed 
to have been the direct result of the blockade 
through reduction of vitality in women. 
There is no purpose in pursuing this discussion 
further; but one cannot refrain from pointing 
out that, while one group of political economists 
in Germany is attempting to compute the 
meaning of the reduction in birth rate, another 
group is trying to decide what is to become 
of the superfluous population of Germany. 

The military forces suffered little from the 
shortage in foodstuffs, except in the beer ration. 
The total ration was gradually reduced during 
the last two years from 3,800 to 3,000 calories, 
and meatless days were enforced when not 
in front-line service. Shock troops always re- 
ceived extra allowances and there is little to 
indicate that at any time in Germany (in 
contradistinction to her allies) troops revolted 
seriously at the ration. When the advances 
in the spring months of 1918 resulted in capture 
from the Allies of huge quantities of food stores, 
the German soldier got his first hint of the 
failure of the submarine. 


BLOCKADE RESULTS SUMMARIZED 
é> THE other side of the ledger, the block- 


ade has several medical items to its credit 
in Germany. The occurrence of diabetes was 
reduced, while gout, obesity, and what might 
be called “the beer diseases” practically 
disappeared. 
Summarized, the blockade operating through 
the food-supply may be said to have had the 
following results: 


1. It has reduced the body weight of prob- 
ably three fourths of the German people. 

2. It has reduced the working strength of 
the urban population. 

3. It entailed a certain indeterminate reduc- 
tion in the birth rate, the meaning of which 
to society is debatable. 

4. It caused an increase in the civilian death 
rate which, reasonably interpreted, may have 
amounted to } or $ of the war casualties. 

5. The death rate in children has_ been 
increased; the rate of growth decreased. 
This could have been entirely avoided under 
the blockade, if the peasants had been willing 
to.supply milk for children instead of selling 
dairy products to the rich. And, in any 
event, the conditions of the children of Ger- 
many must be placed in comparison with the 














conditions of the children of Belgium, northern 
France, Italy, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Roumania, and Serbia. 

6. The blockade on foodstuffs resulted in 
a psychological reaction which, during the 
first half of the war, probably tended to an 
intensification of war spirit, since it served 
as the nucleus of the hatred against England. 
During the last half of the war, it reduced 
the morale of the civilian classes, increased 
their dissatisfaction with the state of war 
and reduced their value as working units. 


Viewing the total data at hand and consider- 
ing the situation in Russia, it is certain that 
had the military collapse not occurred in the 
fall of 1918, collapse of civilians would have 
occurred with the Austro-Hungarians early 
and in Germany late in the spring of 1919, 
due to the shortage of food supply. 


PHYSICAL RESULTS OF BLOCKADE 


HE physical results of the blockade of 

Germany culminated in retardation of 
the military programme. When an essential 
substance was withheld by the blockade, a 
substitute had to be found or the programmes 
altered. A Raw Materials Committee de- 
vised procedures for extortion from the oc- 
cupied areas that represented 100 per cent. 
efficiency in ruthlessness. A large number 
of new plants had to be erected and installed 
with new machinery, devised for the purpose 
of producing substitutes for civilian or military 
use. Every such effort at adaptation cost 
money, labor, coal, and transportation. Re- 
peatedly civilian needs had to be sacrificed, 
and the blockaded substances drawn from the 
most intimate recesses of civilian life—from 
the home—and diverted to military uses. 
This, of course, resulted in a reduction of the 
efficiency of civilian life, which indirectly re- 
acted upon the efficiency of the productive 
units. In order to maintain a constant output 
of military products, each civilian had with 
each month to work harder and neglect civilian 
commodities more. The point was reached, 
probably a year before the Armistice, when 
further deflection of energy and material from 
civilian to military use could not be maintained. 
From that day, the curve of production of mili- 
tary equipment, both in quantity and quality, 
descended. With each month, the “duds” 
increased and the path of the torpedo became 
less straight. To what extent this may have 
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contributed to the growing demoralization 
of the German army, after the defeats of July 
16th and August 8, 1918, must for the present 
remain conjectural. If one were to take the 
curves of military production on both sides, 
the curve of Allied production must have 
crossed the curve of enemy production late 
in 1917 or early in 1918; on the date when the 
Germans applied for the Armistice, the output of 
the Associated Governments was much greater 
than in Germany. This was not merely 
known through military intelligence; it was 
confirmed by inspection of stocks in Germany 
after the Armistice. While the lesser popula- 
tion of the Central Powers made it hopeless 
for them to attempt to match the combined 
output of the Entente and the United States, 
it was the blockade that reduced their speed 
and output to a crucial extent. 

The blockade excluded pyrites from Spain. 
This compelled the Germans to devise a new 
method for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. 
Saltpeter could not be secured from Chili, and 
new methods had to be perfected for the man- 
ufacture of nitric acid. Though the German 
plants were less expensive than our own nitrate 
plants had been, they were costly outlays, even 
though they did function efficiently. 

The blockade excluded copper, tin, nickel, 
chrome, and tungsten. The Central Powers 
used to produce about one tenth of their con- 
sumption of copper. They doubled their pro- 
duction, but inasmuch as their consumption 
was also enlarged, an appalling deficit remained. 
Copper could not be replaced in the manufac- 
ture of certain projectiles and elsewhere in 
the military programme. To secure copper, 
copper fire-boxes were removed:from locomo- 
tives, all industrial plants were combed and 
finally household copper seized. But the 
locomotives with iron fire-boxes did not stand 
up under work. Brass and bronze could not 
always be dispensed with. Copper gaskets, 
brass tubing, and certain copper-containing 
friction metals were indispensable. It is not 
true that all churches were robbed of copper 
roofs; but, by and large, the Armistice found 
the Central Powers stripped of copper. Lack 
of tin crippled transportation badly, because 
it was needed for friction metal. Lack of tin 
cans was an inconvenience for the civilian 
population, but more than an inconvenience 
for the army, and substitutes were produced 
at great cost of labor. Aluminum and zinc 
the Germans had in abundance; but on account 
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of deficiency of cryolite and bauxite, withheld 
by the blockade, new methods had to be de- 
vised for the extraction of aluminum. Nickel, 
chrome, and tungsten were very important 
in the manufacture of alloy steel. The Ger- 
mans had only rubidium and uranium in 
material amounts. They were compelled to 
do extensive experimentation and their pro- 
duction of alloy steel was always hampered 
and the cost increased. 

Chrome .was vital in the manufacture of 
leather and with it quobrachio, neither of which 
Germany possessed. All manner of substitutes 
were employed as tanning materials, both 
natural and synthetic, but with indifferent 
success. The leathers were distinctly inferior. 
Hides were scarce as well, since Germany was 
always an importer of heavy hides. Because 
the military use of leather could not be cur- 
tailed, the civilians were practically without 
leather during the last two years. Shoes of 
wood and straw were widely used in Germany. 





COTTON SUBSTITUTES 


ACK of cotton was perhaps the most serious 
Lu: feature of the blockade. Germany before 
the war imported 450,000 tons of cotton. The 
outbreak of the war found her with material 
stocks that were soon increased by purchase 
from the surrounding nations. Nor was the 
blockade of cotton strict during the first year 
of the war. But with increasing strictness of 
the blockade, the stringency in cotton goods 
became monthly more pressing and the de- 
privation more serious. Since cotton was not 
available for the manufacture of explosives, 
a substitute had to be obtained from wood 
which, though good, was expensive in labor, 
fuel, and reagents. Cotton waste was lacking 
for engines; cotton packing for use in innumera- 
ble directions. The industrial uses of cotton 
were found to be most difficult of replacement. 
Early in 1917, cotton clothes practically dis- 
appeared from the market, except for the rich. 
During 1918, they were almost unobtainable 
by any one. The results were very serious 
because, on account of relative shortage of 
coal, the household consumption of coal was 
rationed. To replace cotton clothes, the Ger- 
mans devised substitutes from paper and wood. 
The substitute cloths were very cool, almost 
prohibitively expensive for the poorer classes 
and were produced in the amounts required 
only at enormous cost of labor, fuel, transporta- 
tion, and reagents. Cold clothing and little 
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of it intensified the effects of the scarcity of 
food and fuel. The substitute clothes ‘were 
unadapted to infants and this caused’ much 
suffering. 

Linen and wool were scarce; linen because 
it was largely used in airplanes, wool because 
importation was impossible and production 
within the Central Powers and the territory 
controlled by them had fallen off. In terms 
of weight, the wool needs of the nation were 
less than the cotton needs, and the woolen 
fabrics lasted longer. Practically all Germans 
got “new” garments by reversing the cloth. 


SOME DEVICES TO REPLACE INDISPENSABLES 


ONSIDERABLE- embarrassment was 

caused by lack of cork. In addition to the 
familiar household use of cork, it had important 
industrial and military uses. Men connected 
with the blockade were accustomed to judge the 
value of an article by the efforts exerted to 
import it; and judged in this way, cork must 
have been badly needed in Germany. 

Lack of rubber was very serious in Germany. 
Rubber was indispensable in gaskets, washers, 
packings, gloves, nipples, plasters, and, of 
course, in pneumatic tires. The use of rubber 
in the manufacture of hard rubber and in 
elastics in clothing was easily dispensed with. 
In the military sense, the scarcity of tires was 
very serious. If the tire of a vehicle does not 
take the shocks of the road, these are trans- 
mitted to the bearings, which deteriorate 
rapidly. A dozen-and-one devices were tried, 
varying all the way from rubberless tires com- 
posed of coal-tar derivatives to spring felloes, 
spokes, and hubs; but a car without rubber 
tires had only half the life of a car properly 
tired. Rubber could be synthesized, but the 
expense was prohibitive. That the German 
military trucks did as well as they did with the 
scarcity of rubber was a high tribute to their 
mechanics. Smuggling in rubber was perhaps 
the most effective form of blockade evasion 
encountered, as may readily be seen in the 
figures. The Germans complained bitterly 
that lack of rubber crippled their hos- 
pitals. Far more rubber was imported each 
year than was necessary for all hygienic and 
sanitary purposes, but the authorities devoted 
it instead to military uses. 

It is impossible to present a complete picture 
of the operations of the blockade statistically 
or graphically. This is due to the fact that 
the military authorities often concealed their 
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operations from the civil authorities in charge 
of statistics. The Germans had an organiza- 
tion, known as the Central Importing Bureau, 
that handled all importations of food-stuffs. 
But what the soldiers sent back and what the 
army shipped back as booty did not pass 
through the hands of this Bureau. One illus- 
tration will make the situation clear. When 
the Germans overran Rumania, they came up- 
on a full harvest. Under their possession, two 
further harvests were garnered. The Ruman- 
ians kept careful count of what the Germans 
removed in car-load lots. But each soldier 
sent a food-parcel home twice a week and there 
was no way of measuring their contents. Be- 
tween the figures in the statistical records of 
Germany as importations from Rumania 
during this time and what the Rumanians 
have record of as having left in car-load lots, 
is a wide gap. 


A GRAPHIC PICTURE 


T IS possible to present a graphic picture 
of the effect of the blockade by selecting 
certain commodities whose shipment can be 
traced with approximate accuracy. I have 
selected four; feeding stuffs, food stuffs, direct 
and indirect in the terms of calories, cotton, 
and rubber. With the pre-war importation 
regarded as 100 per cent. the importations are 
stated in terms of percentage. From the chart 
on page 593 the effectiveness of the blockadecan 
be seen ata glance. What the chart, however, 
cannot picture is the reciprocal burden. Ac- 
cording to the chart, the importations of rubber 
and rubber products in 1918 was 3.4 per cent. 
of the normal. This does not mean merely 
the deprivation of 96.6 per cent. of the normal 
supply. In many instances, the waste in the 
efforts at replacement was as serious as the 
direct deprivation. 

In explanation of the chart, the military 
importations, if we may so term them, of food 
and feeding stuffs are not included; merely 
the commercial importations obtained from 
Overseas and across neutral borders. The data 
for the first two years of the war are not in such 
State as to permit separation into yearly 
amounts and | have, therefore, represented 
the reductions during 1915 and 1916 as linear. 
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The importations of cotton during 1917 and 
1918, being less than 3 of 1 per cent. of the 
normal, are scarcely apparent in a chart of 
this scale. 

An indirect result-of the operations of the 
blockade is to be observed in the state of man- 
ufacture of civilian and non-essential com- 
modities. Before the war, Germany had a 
large export trade in potash, aniline, dyes, 
toys, glasses, porcelain, tools, agricultural 
implements, and numerous other articles. 
With the gradual deflection of industry from 
civilian to military purposes, the manufacture 
of these articles could not be maintained. 
After the signing of the Armistice, when the 
subject of feeding Germany was first up for 
discussion, the one thing in the world most 
important for Germany was the possession 
of such articles, in order to exchange them for 
food stuffs and protect her gold reserve and 
liquid assets. A small amount of commodities 
is available to pay for food stuffs up to the 
coming harvest; and these commodities were 
not in a finished state on the date of the signing 
of the Armistice except to a really trivial 
extent. In other words, the blockade and the 
German war needs had made it impossible 
for Germany during the war to prepare for the 
commerce of peace. 

The blockade was of advantage.to Germany 
in three directions: 


1. It protected the mark. Worth 7 cents 
late in May, it was worth 19 cents in December. 
This protection was of great advantage in 
trading with the surrounding neutrals, though 
the value of the mark was in part stabilized 
by conditions in the trade agreements of 
Germany with these countries. 

2. It furnished the basis for’ hate at home 
and for propaganda with the surrounding 
neutrals, 

3. It enabled the government to control 
the imports, e.g. the expenditures of the people. 
Control of imports for war purposes was a 
difficult thing for the United Kingdom and 
the United States, but it was accomplished 
for Germany by the blockade. 


But these advantages, though valuable 
with victory, are worthless in defeat. 
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LL this time that we were seeking a 
solution for the submarine problem 
we really had that solution in our 
hands. The seas presented two 
impressive spectacles in those ter- 

rible months of April, May, and June,1917. One 
was the comparative ease with which the 
German submarines were sinking merchant 
vessels; the other was their failure materially 
to weaken the Allied fleets. If we wish a 
counter picture to that presented by the Irish 
Sea and the English Channel, where merchant 
shipping was constantly going down, we should 
look to the North Sea, where the British Grand 
Fleet, absolutely intact, was defiantly riding 
the waves. The uninformed public explained 
this apparent security in a way of its own; 
it believed that the British dreadnaughts were 
anchored behind booms, nets, and mine fields, 
through which the submarines could not pen- 
etrate. Yet the fact of the matter was that 
the Grand Fleet was frequently cruising in 
the open sea, in the waters which were 
known to be most infested with submarines. 
The German submarines had been attempting 
to destroy this fleet for two and one half years. 
It had been the German plan to weaken this 
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great battle force by “attrition,” that is, to 
sink enough battleships to make possible 
a general engagement with some chances of 
success; yet the submarines had not destroyed 
asingle dreadnaught. In this situation, mer- 
chant ships constantly being torpedoed and 
battleships constantly repelling such attacks, 
there was certainly much food for thought. 

Yet there was no mystery about the im- 
munity which these great fighting vessels 
enjoyed, for the submarine problem, so far as 
it affected the battlefleet, had already been 
solved. The explanation was that whenever 
the dreadnaughts put to sea, they were pre- 
ceded by a screen of cruisers and destroyers. 
These surface craft apparently served as a kind 
of impenetrable wall, against which the German 
U-boats were beating themselves unavailingly. 
To the casual observer, however, there seemed 
to be no reason why the destroyers should have 
any particular terrors for submarines. Exter- 
nally they are the least impressive war vessels 
afloat. Sailing ahead of the battle squadrons, 
the destroyers were little ungraceful objects 
upon the surface of the water; they sug- 
gested fragility rather than strength, and 
the idea that they were the guardians of 
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And his aide, Commander ff V. Babcock. These two men started for England 

just prior to the declaration of war, disguised as landsmen and traveling under 

assumed names. On April 15th, Admiral Sims reported to Washington. The 

Germans were sinking nearly 900,000 tons of shippinga month. This, if continued, 
would force an Allied surrender at a comparatively early date 
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the mighty battleships behind them at first’ 


seemed almost grotesque. Yet these little 
vessels really possessed the power of over- 
coming the submarine. The war had not 
progressed far when it became apparent that 
the U-boat could not linger long anywhere 
near this speedy little surface vessel without 
running serious risk of destruction. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING OF THE NAVY 


ET, until the reports of submarine fighting 

began to find their way into the papers, it 
was probably the one type of warship in which 
the public had the smallest interest. It had be- 
come, instead, a kind of ugly duckling of the 
Navy. Our Congress had regularly neglected 
it; year after year our naval experts had rec- 
ommended that four destroyers be built for 
every battleship, and annually Congress had 
appropriated for one or two. The war also 
found Great Britain without a sufficient num- 
ber of destroyers for the purpose of anti- 
submarine warfare. The Admiralty had pro- 
vided enough for screening the Grand Fleet 
in cruising and in battle, but it was called upon 
to divert so many for the protection of troop 
transportation, supply ships, and commerce 
generally that the efficiency of the fleet was 
greatly undermined. Thus Britain found her- 
self without enough destroyers to meet the 
submarine campaign; this situation was not 
due to any lack of foresight, but to a failure 
to foresee that any civilized nation could ever 
employ the torpedo in unrestricted warfare 
against merchant ships and their crews. 

The one time that this typeof vessel had come 
prominently into notice was in 1904, when 
it attacked the Russian fleet at Port Arthur, 
damaging several powerful vessels and prac- 
tically ending Russian sea power in the far 
east. The history of the destroyer, how- 
ever, goes back much further. It was created 
to fulfill a duty ndt unlike that which it 
has played so gloriously in the World War. 
In the late seventies and early eighties, a new 
type of war vessel, the torpedo boat, caused 
almost as much perturbation as has the sub- 
marine in recent years. This speedy little 
fighter was invented to serve as a medium for 
the discharge of a newly perfected engine of 
naval warfare, the automobile torpedo. It 
was its function to creep up to a battleship, 
preferably under cover of darkness or in thick 
weather, and let loose this weapon against 
its unsuspecting hulk. The appearance of the 








torpedo boat led to the same prediction as that 
which was more recently inspired by the sub- 
marine; in the eyes of many it simply meant 
the end of the great surface battleship. But 
naval architects, looking about for the 
“answer” to this dangerous craft, designed 
another and appropriately called it the “tor- 
pedo boat destroyer.’ This vessel was not 
only larger and speedier than its appointed 
antagonist, but its radius of action and its 
seaworthiness enabled it to accompany the 
battle fleet. Its draft was so light that a tor- 
pedo could pass harmlessly under the keel, 
and it carried an armament of sufficient power 
to end the career of any torpedo boat that came 
its way. Few types have ever justified their 
name so successfully as the torpedo boat 
destroyer. So completely did it eliminate that 
little vessel as a danger to the fighting ships 
that practically all navies long since ceased to 
build torpedo boats. Yet the destroyer 
promptly succeeded to the chief function of the 
discarded vessel, that of attacking capital 
ships with torpedoes; and, in addition to this, 
it assumed the duty of protecting battleships 
from similar attack by enemy vessels of the 
same type. 

It surprises many people to learn that the 
destroyer is not a little boat but a warship 
of considerable size. It appears small only 
because all ships, those used for commerce 
and those for war, have increased so greatly in 
displacement. The latest type carries four 
powerful four or five inch guns and twelve 
torpedo tubes, each launching a torpedo which 
weighs more than a ton, and which runs as 
straight as an arrow for more than six miles. 
The Santa Maria, the largest vessel of the 
squadron with which Columbus made his first 
voyage to America, had a displacement of about 
five hundred tons, and thus was about half as 
large as a destroyer, and at the beginning of the 
clipper ship era few vessels were much larger. 


SUBMARINE US. DESTROYER 


REVIOUS to 1914 it was generally believed 

that torpedo attacks would play a large part 
in any great naval engagement, and this was 
the reason why all naval advisers insisted that a 
large number of these vessels should be con- 
structed as essential units of the fleet. Yet the 
war had not gone far when it became apparent 
that this versatile craft had another great part 
to play, and that it would once more justify 
its name in really heroic fashion. In the same 
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THE ‘‘Y’’ HOWITZERS ON THE STERN OF A DESTROYER 


From which depth charges could be hurled about fifty yards. These were usually 
fired at the same moment that other charges were dropped into the water 


way that it had proved its worth in driving 
the surface torpedo boat from the seas, so now 
it developed into a very dangerous foe to the 
torpedo boat that sailed beneath the waves. 
Events soon demonstrated that, in all open en- 
gagements between submarine and destroyer, 
the submarine stood very little chance. The 
reason for this was simply that the submarine 
had no weapon with which it could successfully 
resist the attack of the destroyer, whereas the 
destroyer had several with which it could at- 
tack the submarine. The submarine had three 
or four torpedo tubes, and only one or two 
guns, and with neither could it afford to risk 
attacking the more powerfully armed destroyer. 
The submarine was of such a fragile nature 
that it could never afford to engage in a combat 
in which it stood much chance of getting hit. 
A destroyer could stand a comparatively severe 
pounding and still remain fairly intact, but a 
single shell striking a submarine was a very 
serious matter; even though the vessel did not 
sink as a result, it was almost inevitable that 
certain parts of its machinery would be so 
injured that it would have difficulty in getting 
Into port. It therefore became necessary for 





the submarine always to play safe, to fight only 
under conditions in which it had the enemy 
at such a disadvantage that it ran little risk 
itself; and this was the reason why it preferred 
to attack merchant and passenger ships rather 
than vessels, such as the destroyer, that could 
energetically defend themselves. 

The comparatively light draft of the des- 
troyer, which is about nine or ten feet, pretty 
effectually protects it from the submarine’s 
torpedo, for this torpedo, to function with its 
greatest efficiency, must take a course about 
fifteen feet under water; if it runs nearer the 
surface than this, it comes under the influence 
of the waves, and does not make a straight 
course. More important still, the speed of the 
destroyer, the ease with which it turns, circles 
and zigzags, makes it all but impossible for a 
torpedo to be aimed with much chance of hit- 
ting her. Moreover the discharge of this 
missile is a far more complicated undertaking 
than is generally supposed. The submarine 
commander cannot take position anywhere and 
discharge his weapon more or less wildly, run- 
ning his chances of hitting; he must get his boat 
in place, calculate range, course, and speed, and 
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take careful aim. Clearly it is difficult for 
him to do this successfully if his intended 
victim is scurrying along at the rate of thirty 
or forty miles an hour. Moreover, the destroyer 
is constantly changing its course, making 
great circles and other disconcerting move- 
ments. So well did the Germans understand 
the difficulty of torpedoing a destroyer that 
they practically never attemvted so hazardous 
an enterprise. 

Torpedoes are complicated and expensive 
mechanisms; each one costs about $8,000 and 
the average U-boat carried only from eight 
to twelve; it was therefore necessary to husband 
these precious weapons, to use them only when 
the chances most favored success, and the 
U-boat commander who wasted them in at- 
tempts to sink destroyers would probably 
have been court-martialed. 

But while the submarine had practically no 
means of successfully fighting the destroyer, the 
latter had several ways of putting an end to the 
submarine. The advantage which really 
makes the destroyer so dangerous, as already 
intimated, was its excessive speed. On the 
surface the U-boat makes little more than 
fifteen miles an hour, and under the surface it 
makes little more than seven or eight. If the 
destroyer once discovered its presence, there- 
fore, it could reach its prey in an incredibly 
short time. It could attack with its guns, and, 
if conditions were favorable, it could ram—and 
a destroyer going at thirty or forty miles could 
cut a submarine nearly in two with its strong 
razor-like bow. In the early days of the war, 
these were the main methods of attack, but, 
by the time | had reached London, another 
and much more frightful weapon had been 
devised. This was the depth charge, a large 
can containing about three hundred pounds of 
TNT, which, exploding anywhere within one 
hundred feet of the submarine, either destroyed 
it entirely or so injured it that it usually had to 
come to the surface and surrender. 


INVENTION OF THE DEPTH CHARGE 


HE story of the invention of the depth 
charge makes clear the part which it was in- 
tended to play in anti-submarine warfare. 
Admiral Jellicoe told me the story when | 
asked him who really invented this annihilating 
missile. 
“No man in particular,” he said. “It came 
into existence almost spontaneously, in re- 
sponse to a pressing need. Gunfire can destroy 
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submarines when they are on the surface, but 
you know it can accomplish nothing against 
them when submerged. This fact made it 
extremely difficult to sink them in the early 
days of the war. One day when the Grand 
Fleet was cruising in the North Sea, a subma- 
rine fired a torpedo at one of the cruisers. [he 
cruiser saw the periscope and the wake of the 
torpedo, and had little difficulty in so manoeu- 
vering as to avoid being struck. She then 
went full speed to the spot from which the sub- 
marine had fired its torpedo, in the hope of 
ramming it. But, by the time she arrived. 
the submarine had submerged so deeply that 
the cruiser passed over her without doing her 
any harm. Yet the officers and crew could see 
the submerged hull; there the enemy lay in 
full view of her pursuers, yet perfectly safe! 
The officers reported this incident to me in the 
presence of Admiral Madden, second in com- 
mand. 

“‘Wouldn’t it have been fine,’ said Madden, 
‘if they had had on board a mine so designed 
that, when dropped overboard, it would have 
exploded when it reached the depth at which 
the submarine was lying.’ 

“That remark,” continued Admiral Jellicoe, 
“save us the germinal idea of the depth charge. 
I asked the Admiralty to get to work and pro- 
duce a ‘mine’ that would act in the way that 
Admiral Madden had suggested. It proved 
tobevery simple to construct—an ordinary steel 
cylinder, filled with TNT; this was fitted with 
a simple firing appliance which was set off by 
the pressure of the water, and could be so 
adjusted that it would explode the charge at 
any depth desired. This apparatus was so 
simple and so necessary that we at once began 
to manufacture it.” 


THE EFFECT ON SUBMARINE AND CREW 


HE depth charge looked like the innocent 

domestic ash can, and that was the name by 
which it soon became popularly known. Each de- 
stroyer eventually carried twenty or thirty at the 
stern; a mere pull ona lever would make one 
drop into the water. Many destroyers also 
carried strange looking howitzers, made in the 
shape of a Y, from which two ash cans could be 
hurled fifty yards or more from each side of the 
vessel. The explosion, when it took place within 
the one hundred feet which | have mentioned as 
usually fatal to the submarine, would drive the 
plates inward, sometimes making a leak so large 
that the vessel would sink almost instantane- 
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DEPTH CHARGES FIRED FROM THE “‘Y’’ HOWITZERS OF A DESTROYER 


The ‘‘Y”’ gun was an outgrowth of the demand for some apparatus to drop depth 
bombs at a distance from the destroyer in order to create a greater danger area 





ously. At a somewhat greater distance it 
sometimes caused a leak of such serious pro- 
portions that the submarine would be forced 
to blow ‘her ballast tanks, come to the surface 
and surrender. Even when the depth charge 
exploded considerably more than a hundred 
feet away, the result might be equally disas- 
trous, for the concussion might distort the hull 
and damage the horizontal rudders, making 
it impossible to steer, or it might so injure the 
essential machinery that the submarine would be 
rendered helpless. Sometimes the lights went 
out, leaving the crew groping in blackness; neces- 
sary parts were shaken from their fastenings ;and 
in such a case the commander had his choice 
of two alternatives, one to be crushed by the 
pressure of the water, and the other to blow 
his tanks, come to the surface and surrender. 
It is no reflection upon the courage of the sub- 
marine commanders to say that, in this em- 
barrassing ‘situation, they usually preferred to 
throw themselves upon the mercy of the enemy 
rather than to be smashed or die a lingering 
and agonizing death under the water. Even 
when the explosion took place at a distance 


SO great that the submarine was not seriously - 





damaged, the experience was a highly dis- 
comfiting one for the crew. If a dozen 
depth charges were dropped, one after another, 
the effect upon the men in the hunted vessel 
was particularly disconcerting. In the course 
of the war several of our own submarines were 
depth charged by our own destroyers, and from 
our crews we obtained lifelike descriptions of 
the resultant sensations. It was found that men 


-who had passed through such an ordeal were 


practically useless for several days, and that 
sometimes they were rendered permanently 
unfit for service. The state of nerves which 
followed such an experience was not unlike 
that new war psychosis known as shell shock. 
One of our officers who had had such an ad- 
venture told me that the explosion of a single 
depth charge under the water might be com- 
pared to the concussion produced by the sim- 
ultaneous firing of all the 14-inch guns of a 
battleship. One can only imagine what the 
concussion must have been when produced by 
ten or twenty depth charges in succession. 
Whether or not the submarine was destroyed 
or seriously injured a depth-charged crew be- 
came extremely cautious in the future about 
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getting anywhere in the neighborhood of a de- 
stroyer; and, among the several influences 
which ultimately disorganized the morale of 
the German U-boat service, these contacts with 
depth charges were doubtless the- most impor- 
tant. The hardiest under-water sailor did not 
care to go through such frightful moments a 
second time. 

This statement makes it appear as though 
the depth charge had settled the fate of the 
submarine. Yet that was far from being thecase, 
for against the ash can, with its three hundred 
pounds of TNT, the submarine had one very 
powerful defensive weapon. That was its 
invisibility. Strangely enough the average 
layman is inclined to overlook this fairly ap- 
parent fact. Indeed, the only respect in which 
the sub-surface boat differs essentially from 
all other war vessels is in this power of getting 
out of sight. Descrying danger from afar, the 
submarine can disappear under the water in 
anywhere from twenty seconds to a minute. 
And its great advantage is that it can detect its 
enemy long before that enemy can detect the 
submarine A U-boat, sailing awash, or with 
only its conning tower exposed, can see a de- 
stroyer at a distance of about fifteen miles, if 
the weather is clear. Under similar conditions 
the destroyer can see the submarine at a 
distance of about four miles. Possessing this 
great advantage the submarine can usually 
decide whether it will meet the enemy or not; 
if it decides that it is wise to avoid an encounter, 
all it has to do is to duck, remain submerged 
until the destroyer has passed on, entirely 
unconscious of its presence, and then resume 
its real work, which is not that of fighting war- 
ships, but of sinking merchantmen. The chief 
anxiety of the U-boat commander is thus to 
avoid contact with its surface foe and its ter- 
rible depth charge, whereas the business of the 
destroyer commander is to get within fighting 
distance of his quarry. 


HOW A U-BOAT BETRAYS ITSELF 


O RDINARILY conditions favor the U-boat 
in this game, simply because the ocean is 
so large a place. But there is one situation in 
which the destroyer has more than a fighting 
chance, for the power of the submarine to keep 
its presence secret lasts only so long as it stays 
out of action. If it makes no attempt to fight, 
its presence can hardly ever be detected; just 
as soon as it becomes belligerent, however, it 
immediately -reveals its whereabouts. If it 
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comes to the surface and fires its guns, na- 
turally it advertises to its enemy precisely 
where it is, but it betrays its location almost 
as clearly when it discharges a torpedo. Just 
as soon as the torpedo leaves the submarine, 
a wake, clearly marking its progress, appears 
on the surface of the water. Though most 
newspaper readers have heard of this tell-tale 
track, | have found few who really understand 
what a conspicuous disturbance it is. The 
torpedo is really a little submarine itself; it is 
propelled by compressed air, the exhaust of 


‘which stirs up the water and produces a foamy, 


soapy wake, just like that produced by the 
propeller of an ocean liner. This trail is four 
or five feet wide; it is as white and is as distinct 
as a chalk line drawn upon a blackboard, 
provided the-weather is clear and the sun is in 
the right direction. Indeed, it is sometimes 
so distinct that an easily manceuvred ship, 
and even sometimes a merchantman, can 
avoid the torpedo, provided it sees it com- 
ing, by merely putting over the helm and 
turning out of its course. But the chief value 
of this wake to the submarine hunters is that 
it shows the direction in which the submarine 
was located when the torpedo started on its 
course. It stands out on the surface of the 
water like a long ghostly finger pointing to the 
spot where the foe let loose its shaft. 


HUNTING DOWN THE PREY 


S SOON as the destroyer sees it, the com- 
mander rings for full speed; one of the 
greatest advantages of this type of vessel is that 
it can attain full speed in an incredibly short 
time. The destroyer then dashes down the 
wake until it reaches the end, which indicates 
the point where the submarine lay when it 
discharged its missile. At this point the sur- 
face vessel drops a depth charge and then begins 
cutting a circle, say, to the right. Pains 
are taken to make this circle so wide that 
it will include the submarine, provided it 
has gone in that direction. The destroyer then 
makes another circle to the left. Every 
ten or fifteen seconds, while describing these 
circles, it drops a depth charge; indeed, not in- 
frequently it drops twenty or thirty in a few 
minutes. If there is another destroyer in the 
neighborhood, it also follows up the wake 
and when it reaches the indicated point, it 
circles in the opposite direction from the first. 
Sometimes more than two may start for the 
suspected location and, under certain conditions 
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A MODERN BATTLE AT SEA 

If a submarine is within a hundred 
Even at a greater distance it 
may be so injured that it may be forced to come to the surface and surrender 


Depth charges exploding under the water. 
feet the chances are that it will be destroyed. 


the water, within a radius of half a mile or more, 
may be seething with exploding depth charges. 

It is plain from this description that the pro- 
ceeding becomes an exceedingly dangerous 
game. The opportunity which the submarine 
has of escaping is represented by the time which 
elapses from the moment when it discharges 
its torpedo to the moment when the destroyer 
reaches the point at which it was discharged. 
This interval gives the sub-surface boat a cer- 
tain time to get away; but its under water speed 
is moderate, and so by the time the destroyer 
reaches the critical spot, the submarine has ad- 
vanced but a short distance away from it. 
How far has shegone? Inwhat direction did she 
go? These are the two questions which the de- 
stroyer commander must answer, and the suc- 
cess with which he answers them accurately 
measures his success at sinking or damaging 
his enemy, or giving him a good scare. If he 
always decided these two points accurately, he 
would almost always “get” his submarine; the 
chances of error are very great, however, and 
that is the reason that the submarine in most 
cases gets away. All that the surface com- 


mander knows is that there is a U-boat some- 
where in his neighborhood, but he does not 
know its precise whereabouts and so he is 
fighting more or less in the dark. In the great 
majority of cases the submarine does get 
away, but now and then the depth charge 
reaches its goal and ends its career. 

If only one destroyer is hunting, the chances 
of escape strongly favor the underwater craft; 
if several pounce upon her at once, however, 
the chances of getting away are much more 
precarious. If the water is shallow the U-boat 
can sometimes outwit the pursuer by sinking 
to the bottom and lying there in silent security 
until its surface enemy tires of the chase. But 
in the open sea there is no possibility of getting 
away in this fashion, for, if the submarine sinks 
beyond a certain depth, the pressure of the 
water will crush it. 

While the record shows that the U-boat usu- 
ally got away from the depth charges, enough 
were sunk or seriously damaged or given a bad 
shakeup, to serve as a constant reminder to the 
crews of the danger which they ran in approach- 
ing waters which were protected by destroyers. 
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The U-boat captains, as will appear, avoided 
such waters regularly; they much preferred to 
attack their merchant prey in areas where these 
soul racking depthcharges did not interfere with 
their operations. 


THE BATTLE FLEET IMMUNE 


T IS now becoming apparent why the great 
battle fleet, which always sailed behind a 
protecting screen of such destroyers, was practi- 
cally immune from torpedo attack. In order 
to assail these battleships the submarine was 
always compelled to do the one thing which, 
above all others, it was determined to avoid— 
to get within depth-charge radius of the sur- 
face craft. In discharging the torpedo, dis- 
tance, as already intimated, is the all-important 
consideration. The U-boat carries a torpedo 
which has a much shorter range than that of 
the destroyer; it was seldom effective if fired 
at more than 2,000 yards; beyond that distance 
its chances of hitting became very slight. 
Indeed, a much shorter distance than that was 
desirable, if the torpedo was to accomplish its 
most destructive purpose. So valuable were 
these missiles and so necessary was it that 
every one should count, that the U-boat’s 
captain had instructions to shoot at no greater 
distance than three hundred yards, unless the 
conditions were particularly favorable. In the 
early days, these torpedoes which were fired at a 
greater distance would often hit the ships on the 
bow or the stern, and do comparatively little 
damage; such vessels could be brought in, re- 
paired in a short time, and again put to sea. The 
German Admiralty discovered that in firing 
from a comparatively long distance it was wast- 
ing its torpedoes; it therefore ordered its men to 
get so near the prey that it could strike it ina 
vital spot, preferably the engine room; and 
to do this it was necessary to creep up within 
300 yards. But to get as close as that to the 
destroyers which screened the battleships 
meant almost certain destruction. Thus the 
one method of attack which was left to the 
U-boat, was to dive under the destroyer screen 
and come up in the midst of the battle fleet 
itself. A few minutes after its presence should 
become known, however, a large number of 
destroyers would be dropping depth charges 
in its neighborhood, and its chances of escaping 
destruction would be almost nil, to say nothing 
of its chances of destroying ships. 
The Germans learned the futility of this 
kind of an operation early in the war, and the 


man who taught them this lesson was Com- 
mander Weddingen, the same officer who first 
demonstrated the value of the submarine in 
practical warfare. It was Otto Weddingen 
who, in September, 1914, sank the old British 
cruisers, the Hogue, the Cressy, and the Aboukir, 
an exploit which made him one of the great 
popular heroes of Germany. A few months 
afterward, Commander Weddingen decided 
to try an experiment more hazardous than was 
that of sinking three unescorted cruisers; he 
aspired to nothing less ambitious than an attack 
upon the Grand Fleet itself. On March 18th, 
a part of this fleet was cruising off Cromarty, 
Scotland; here Weddingen came with the 
U-29, dove under the destroyer screen and 
fired one torpedo, which passed astern of the 
Neptune. The alarm was immediately sounded 
and presently the battleship Dreadnought, 
having seen the periscope, started at full speed 
for the submarine, rammed the vessel and sent 
it promptly to the bottom. As it was 
sinking the bow rose out of the water, plainly 
disclosing the number U-29. There was not 
one survivor. Weddingen’s attempt was an 
heroic one, but so disastrous to himself and to 
his vessel that very few German commanders 
ever attempted to emulate his example. It 
clearly proved to the German Admiralty that 
it was useless to attempt to destroy the Grand 
Fleet with submarines, or even to weaken it 
piecemeal, and probably this experience had 
much to do with this new kind of warfare— 
submarines against unprotected merchant ships 
—which the Germans proceeded to introduce. 


SAFETY ON THE HIGH SEAS 


HE simple fact is that the battle fleet 

was never so safe as when it was cruising 
in the open sea, screened by destroyers. It was 
far safer when sailing thus defiantly, con- 
stantly inviting attack, than when anchored at 
its unprotected base at Scapa Flow. Indeed, 
until Scapa Flow was impregnably protected 
by booms and mines, cruising in the open sea 
was recognized as its best means of avoiding 
the German U-boats. No claim is made that 
the submarine cannot dive under the destroyer 
screen and attack a battle fleet, and possibly 
torpedo one or more of its vessels. The il- 
lustration already given shows that Weddingen 
nearly “got” the Neptune; had this torpedo 
gone a few feet nearer, his experiment 
might have shown that, although he subse- 
quently lost his own life, he had sunk one 
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THE WAKE OF A TORPEDO 


This was the telltale sign which betrayed the presence of the submarine. It was 

a foamy disturbance, four or five feet wide, similar to that caused by the pro- 

peller of an ocean liner. As soon as the destroyer saw this wake, it ran up and 

dropped depth charges at the end—obviously the place where the submarine was 
when the torpedo was fired 


British battleship—a proceeding which, in war, 
might have been recognized as a fair exchange. 
But the point is that the chances of success 
were so small that the Germans decided that 
it was not worth while to make the attempt. 
Afterward, when merchant vessels were formed 
into convoys, the submarine occasionally 
dived under the screen and destroyed a ship; 
but most such attacks were unsuccessful, and 
experience taught the Germans that a persist- 
ent effort of this kind would cause the destruc- 
tion of so many submarines that their campaign 
would fail. So the U-boat commanders left 
the Grand Fleet alone—either because they 
lacked nerve, or because their instructions from 
Berlin were explicit to that effect. 


I] 


AVING constantly before my eyes this 
picture of the Grand Fleet immune from 
torpedo attack, naturally the first question | 
asked, when discussing the situation with Ad- 
miral Jellicoe and others, was this: “Why not 
apply this same principle to merchant ships?” 


If destroyers could keep the submarines away 
from battleships, they could certainly keep 
them away from merchantmen. It is clear, 
from the description already given, precisely 
how the battleships had been made safe 
from submarines; they had proceeded, as 
usual, in a close formation, or “convoy,” and 
their destroyer screen had proved effective. 
Thus logic apparently indicated that the 
convoy system was the “answer” to the 
submarine. 

Yet the convoy, as used in previous wars, 
differed materially from any application of the 
idea which could possibly be made to the pres- 
ent contest. This scheme of sailing vessels 
in groups, and escorting them by warships, 
is almost as old as naval warfare itself. As 
early as the Thirteenth Century, the merchants 
of the Hanseatic League were compelled to sail 
their ships in convoy as a protection against 
the pirates who were then constantly lurking 
in the Baltic Sea. The government of Venice 
used this same device to protect its enormous 
commerce. In the Fifteenth Century the large 
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trade in wool and wine between England and 
the Moorish ports of Spain was safeguarded 
by convoys, and in the Sixteenth Century 


Spain herself regularly depended upon massing 


its ships to defend its commerce with the West 
Indies against the piratical attacks of English 
and French adventurers. The escorts provided 
for these “flotas”’ really laid the foundation of 
the mighty Spanish fleet which threatened 
England’s existence for more than a hundred 
years. By the time of Queen Elizabeth, the 
convoy had thus become the all prevailing 
method of safeguarding merchant shipping, 
but it was in the Napoleonic Wars that it 
reached its greatest usefulness. The convoys 
of that period were managed with some mili- 
tary precision; there were carefully stipulated 
methods of collecting the ships, of meeting the 
cruiser escorts at the appointed rendezvous, 
and of dispersing them when the danger zone 
was passed; and naval officers were systematic- 
ally put in charge. The convoys of this period 
were very large; from 200 to 300 ships were not 
an unusual gathering, and sometimes 500 or 
more would get together at certain important 
places, such as the entrance to the Baltic. 
But these ships, of course, were very small, 


compared with those of the present time. It . 


was only necessary to supply such aggregations 
of vessels with enough protecting cruisers to 
overwhelm any raiders which the enemy might 
send against them. The merchantmen were 
not required to sail in any particular formation, 
nor were they required to manceuvre against 
unseen mysterious foes. Neither was it abso- 
lutely essential that they should keep constantly 
together; they could even spread themselves 
somewhat loosely over the ocean. If an enemy 
raider appeared on the horizon, the escorting 
cruiser or cruisers left the convoy and began 
chase; a battle ensued, the convoy meanwhile 
passing on its voyage unharmed. When its 
protecting vessels had disposed of the attackers, 
they rejoined the merchantmen. No unusual 
seamanship was demanded of the merchant 
captains, for the whole responsibility for their 
safety rested with the escorting cruisers. 
Beating off an occasional surface raider, 
which necessarily fights in the open, is quite 
a different procedure from protecting an ag- 
gregation of vessels from enemies that dis- 
charge torpedoes under the water. As part 
protection against such insidious attacks, both 
the merchant ships and theescorting men-of-war 
of to-day had in this war to keep up a perpetual 
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zigzageing. This zigzag, indeed, was in itself 
an efficacious method of protection. As al- 
ready said, the submarine had to attain an 
advantageous position before discharging its 
torpedo; it had to approach to within a few 
hundred yards in order to hit its victim in a 
vital spot. This mere fact shows that zigzag- 
ging in itself was one of the best methods of 
avoiding destruction. Before this became the 
general practice, the task of torpedoing a vessel 
was comparatively easy. All the submarine 
had to do was to bring the vessel’s masts in 
line; that is, get directly ahead of her, submerge 
with the small periscope showing only occa- 
sionally, and fire her torpedo at short range as 
the ship passed by. Except in the case of 
very slow vessels, she could of course do this 
only when she was not far from the course of 
her advancing prey when she first sighted her. 
If, however, the vessel was zigzagging, this 
pretty game was usually defeated; the sub- 
marine never knew in what direction to go in 
order to get within torpedoing distance, and 
she could not go far because her speed under 
water is so slow. The same conditions apply 
to a zigzagging convoy. This explained 
why, as soon as the merchant vessel or convoy 
entered the submarine zone, or as soon as a 
submarine was sighted, it began zigzagging, 
first on one side and then on the other, and 
always irregularly, its course comprising a dis- 
jointed line; which made it a mere chance 
whether the submarine could get into a position 
from which to fire with any certainty of obtain- 
ing results. A vessel sailing alone could ma- 
noeuvre in this way without much difficulty, but 
it is apparent that twenty or thirty vessels, 
sailing in close formation, would not find the 
operation a simple one. And it was necessary 
for them to sail in close and regular formation 
in order to make it possible to manceuvre 
them and screen them with destroyers; it is 
evident that the closer the formation the 
fewer the destroyers that would be needed 
to protect it. These circumstances make the 
modern convoy quite a different affair from the 
happy-go-lucky proceeding of the Napoleonic 
Era. 

It is perhaps not surprising that the greatest 
hostility to the convoys has always come from 
the merchant captains themselves. In old 
days they chafed at the time consumed in 
assembling the ships, at the necessity for slower 
speed to enable the less speedy vessels to keep 
up with the procession, and at the delay in 
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VICE-ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES EDWARD MADDEN 


Admiral Jellicoe’s chief of staff. 


getting their cargoes into port. In all wars 
in which convoys have been used it has been 
very difficult to keep the merchant captains 
in line. 
were constantly’ breaking away from their 
convoys and taking their chances of running 
into port unescorted. If the merchant master 
of a century ago rebelled at the comparatively 
simply managed convoy of those days it 
is not strange that their descendants of the 
present time should ‘not have looked with 
favor upon the relatively complicated and 
difficult arrangement required of them in 
this war. In the early discussions with 
these men at the Admiralty they showed them- 
mselves almost unanimously opposed to the 
convoy. 





It was.a chance remark of Admiral Madden’s 
which led directly to the invention of the depth charge, the weapon which, freely 
used by the destroyer, proved so dangerous to the submarine 


In Nelson’s day these fine old salts , 


Rear-Admiral William Sowden Sims 


“The merchantmen 
themselves are the chief 
obstacle to the convoy” 
said Admiral Jellicoe. 
“We have discussed it 
with them many times and 
they declare that it is im-. 
possible. It is all right for 
war vessels to manoeuvre 
in close formation, they 
say, for we spend our time 
practising in these forma- 
tions, and so they think 
that it is second nature to 
us. But they say that they 
cannot do it. They par- 
ticularly reject the idea 
that when in formation 
they can manceuvre their 
ships in the fog or at 
night without lights. 
They believe that they 
would lose more ships 
through collisions than the 
submarines would sink.” 

I was told that the whole 
subject had been com- 
pletely threshed out at a 
meeting which had been 
held at the Admiralty on 
February 23, 1917, about 
six weeks before America 
had entered the war. At 
that time ten masters of 
merchant ships had met 
Admiral Jellicoe and other 
members of the Admiralty 
and had discussed the 
convoy proposition at length. In laying 
the matter before these experienced seamen, 
Admiral Jellicoe emphasized the necessity 
of good station-keeping, and he described 
the close formation which the vessels would 
have to maintain. It would be necessary 
for the ships to keep together, he explained, 
otherwise the submarines could pick off the 
stragglers. He asked the masters whether 
it would be possible for eight merchant ships, 
with a speed which varied perhaps two knots 
to keep station in line ahead (that is, in single 
file or column) 500 yards apart, and sail in two 
columns down the Channel. 

“It would be absolutely impossible,” the 
ten masters replied, almost in a chorus. 

A discouraging fact, they said, was that 























many of the ablest mer- 
chant captains had gone 
into the navy, and ‘that 
many of those who had 
replaced them could not 
be depended on to handle 
their ships in such a for- 
‘mation. 

“We have so few com- 
petent deck officers that 
the captain would have to 
be on the bridge the whole 
twenty-four hours,” they 
said. And the difficulty 
was not only with the 
bridge, but with the en- 
gine-room. In order to 
keep the ships constantly 
the same distance apart, 
it would be necessary ac- 
curately to regulate their 
speed; the battleships 
could do this because they 
had certain elaborate de- 
vices for timing the revolu- 
tions of the engines which 
the merchant vessels 
lacked. The poor quality 
of the coal which they 
were obtaining would also 
make it difficult to main- 
tain a regular speed. 

Admiral Jellicoe then 
asked the masters whether 
they could sail in twos or 
threes and keep station. 

“Two might do it, but 
three would be too many,” 
was the discouraging ver- 
dict. But the masters 
were positive that even 
two merchantmen could . 
not safely keep station abreast in the night 
time without lights; two such vessels would 
have to sail in single file, the leading ship 
showing a stern light. The masters em- 
phasized their conviction that they preferred 


lives. 


to sail alone, each ship for herself, and to let . 


each one take its chances of getting into port. 
And there the matter rested. | had the 


opportunity of discussing the convoy system 
with several merchant captains, and in these 
discussions they simply echoed the views 
which had been expressed at this formal con- 
ference. , 


I do not believe that British naval 
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LIEUTENANT OTTO WEDDINGEN 


The German commander who, when he sank the British cruisers, Hogue, Cressy, 
and Aboukir, first demonstrated the value of the submarine in warfare. Weddin- 
gen, in March, 1915, dived under the destroyer screen of the British Grand 
Fleet near Cromarty, Scotland, and attempted to torpedo the battleships. His 
boat, the U-29, was rammed and sunk, and Weddingen and all his crew lost their 
This experience showed the Germans the futility of attempting to use the 
submarine against screened battleships and induced them to use it almost exclusively 


on unprotected merchantmen 


officers came in contact with a single merchant 
master who favored the convoy at that time. 
They were not doubtful about the idea; 
they were openly hostile. The British mer- 
chant captains are a magnificent body of sea- 
men; their first thought was to serve their 
country and the Allied cause; their attitude 
in this matter was not obstinacy; it simply re- 
sulted from their sincere conviction that the 
convoy system would entail greater shipping 
losses than were then being inflicted by the 
German submarines. 

Many naval officers at that time shared this 
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=and awaiting escorts 


THE EXPLOSION OF A DEPTH CHARGE 


The destroyer has just dropped its depth charge over the 
spot from which the submarine had discharged its torpedo 


same view. They opposed the convoy not 
only on these grounds; its introduction would 
mean immediately cutting down the tonnage 
15 or 20 per cent., because of the time which 
would be consumed in assembling the ships 
and in the slower 
average speed which they could make. Many 
ship owners and directors of steamship com- 
panies expressed the same opinions. They 
also objected to the convoy on the ground that 
it would cause considerable delay and hence 
loss of earnings. Yet the attitude of the 
merchant marine had not entirely eliminated 
the convoy from consideration. At the time 
| arrived the proposal was still being dis- 
cussed; the rate at which the Germans were 
sinking merchantmen made this inevitable. 
And there seemed to be two schools among Allied 
naval men—one opposed to the convoy, and the 
other insisting that it should be given a trial. 
The convoy had one irresistible attraction for 
the officer which seemed to counterbalance 
all the objections which were urged against it. 
Its adoption would mean taking the offensive 
against the German submarines. The essential 
defect of the patrol system, as it was then 


conducted, was that it was primarily a defen- 
sive measure. Each destroyer cruised around 
in an assigned area, ready to assist vessels in 
distress, escort ships through her own “square”’ 


and, incidentally, attack a submarine when | 


opportunity offered. But the mere fact that a 
destroyer was patrolling a particular area, 
meant only, as already explained, that the sub- 
marine had occasionally to sink out of sight until 
she had passed by. Consequently the subma- 
rine proceeded to operate whenever a destroyer 
was not in sight, and this was necessarily most 
of the time, for the submarine zone was such a 
big place and the Allied destroyer fleet was so 
pitifully small that it was impossible to cover it 
effectively. Under these conditions there were 
very few encounters between destroyers and 
submarines, at least in the waters south and 
west of Ireland, for the submarines took a 
precautions against getting close enough to Je 
sighted by the destroyers. ; 
Yet the British and French navies were not 
the only ones which, at this time, were depend- 
ing upon the patrol as a protection against the 
subsurface boat. The American Navy was 
committing precisely the same error off our 
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THE STERN OF A DESTROYER 


Two ‘“‘ash cans” at the stern ready to be dropped ona submarine. The gunners 
are also ready for the possible appearance of a conning tower on the surface 
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As soon as Congress declared 
war against Germany we expected that at least 
a few of the U-boats would cross the Atlantic 
and attack American shipping; indeed, many 
believed that some had already crossed in anti- 
cipation of war; the papers were filled with silly 


Atlantic coast. 


stories about “submarine bases” in Mexican 
waters, on the New England coast and else- 
where; submarines were even reported entering 
Long Island Sound; nets were stretched across 
the Narrows to keep them out of New York 
Harbor; and our coasting vessels saw periscopes 
and the wakes of torpedoes everywhere from 
Maine to Florida. So prevalent was this ap- 
prehension that, in the early days of the war, 
American destroyers regularly patrolled our 
coast looking for these far flung submarines. 
Yet the idea of seeking them this way was 
absurd. Even had we known where the sub- 
marine was located there would have been little 
likelihood that we could ever have sighted it, 
to say nothing of getting near it. Suppose 
that we had learned that a German U-boat 
was operating off Cape Cod; we might have 
had the exact latitude and longitude where she 
was expected to be at a particular moment. At 
the time the message was sent the submarine 
might have-been lying on the surface ready to 
attack a passing merchantman, but even under 
these conditions the destroyer could never have 
reached her quarry, for, as soon as the U- 
boat saw the enemy approaching, she would 
simply have ducked under the water and re- 
mained ‘there in perfect safety. When all 
danger had passed, she would have bobbed up 
to the surface as serenely as you please, and gone 
ahead with her appointed task of sinking mer- 
chant ships. One of the astonishing things 
about this war was that many of the naval 
officers of all countries did not seem to under- 
stand, until a very late date, how utterly futile 
it was to send anti-submarine surface craft out 
into the wide ocean to attack or chase away 
submarines. The thing to do, of course, was 
to make the submarines come to the anti- 
submarine craft and fight in order to get mer- 
hantmen. 

| have made this point before, and | now re- 
peat the explanation to emphasize that the 
patrol system was necessarily unsuccessful, 








because it made almost impossible any com- . 


bats with submarines and afforded very little 
protection to shipping. The advantage of 
the convoy system, as its advocates now 
urged, was precisely that it made such com- 
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bats inevitable. In other words, it meant 
offensive warfare. It was proposed to sur- ° 
round each convoy with a protecting screen 
of destroyers, precisely as in the case of the 
battle fleet. Any submarine which attempted 
to torpedo a convoyed ship could there- | 
fore do so only in waters that were in- 
fested with destroyers. In order to get into \ 
position to discharge its missile the submarine | 
would have to creep up close to the rim that 
marked the circle of these destroyers. Just 
as soon as the torpedo started on its course and 
the tell-tale wake appeared on the surface 
the protecting ships would immediately begin 
sowing the waters with their depth charges. , 
Thus the Germans would have to fight for/ 
every ship which they attempted to sink, in- 
stead of sinking them conveniently in waters 
that were free of destroyers, as had hitherto 
been their privilege. The great advantage 
of sailing ships through waters that were com- 
pletely protected by destroyers had been shown 
in the immune zone which had been established 
across the Channel from Dover to Calais and 
fromFolkstoneto Boulogne. Byarranging ships 
in compact convoys and protecting them with 
destroyers we would really create another 
immune zone of this kind, only it would be a 
movable one. We should establish, say, a 
square mile of the surface of the ocean in which 
submarines could not operate without great 
danger, and then we would move that square 
mile along until port was reached. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE MERCHANT SEAMEN 


HE advantages of the convoy were thus so 
‘| apparent that, despite the pessimistic atti- 
tude of the merchantcaptains, there were a num- 


.ber of officers in the British navy who kept in- 


sisting that it should be tried. In this discussion 
I took my stand emphatically on the side of this 
school. From the beginning I had believed 
in this method of combating the U-boat war- 
fare. Certain early experiences had led me 
to believe that the merchant captains were 
wrong in underestimating the quality of their 
own seamanship. It was my conviction that 
these intelligent and hardy men did not really 
know what splendid ship handlers they were. 
In my discussions with them they disclosed 
an exaggerated idea of the seamanly ability 
of naval officers in manceuvring their large 
fleets. They attributed this to the superior 
training of the men and to the special manceuv- 
ring qualities of the ships. “Warships are built 



































so that they can keep station, and turn at any 
angle at a moment’s notice,’ they would say, 
“but we haven’t any men on our ships who can 
do these things.” As a matter of fact these 
men were entirely wrong,. and | knew it. 
Their practical experience in handling ships of 
all sizes, shapes, and speeds under a great 
variety of conditions is in reality much more 
extensive than naval officers can _ possibly 
enjoy. I learned this more than _ thirty 
years ago, when stationed on the Pennsylvania 
schoolship, teaching the boys navigation. 
This was one of the most valuable experien- 
ces of my life, for it brought me in every-day 
contact with merchant seamen, and it was 
then that | made the discovery which proved 
so valuable to me now. 

It is true that they had much to learn about 
steaming and manceuvring in formation, but 
| was sure they could pick it up quickly and 
carry it out successfully under the direction of 
naval officers—the convoy commander being 
always a naval officer. 

The naval officer not only has a group of 
vessels that are practically uniform in speed 
and ability to turn around quickly, but he is 
provided also with various instruments which 
enable him to keep the revolutions of his en- 
gines constant, to measure distances and the 
like. Moreover, as a junior officer, he is 
schooled in manceuvring these very ships for 
some years before he is trusted with the com- 
mand of one of them, and he, therefore, not 
only knows their peculiarities, but also those 
of their captains—the latter very useful infor- 
mation, by the way. 

Though it was necessary for the merchant- 
men, on the other hand, to bring their much 
clumsier ships into formation with perhaps 
thirty entirely strange vessels of different 
sizes, shapes, speeds, nationalities, and man- 
ceuvring qualities, yet | was confident that 
they were competent to handle them success- 
fully under these difficult conditions. Indeed, 
afterward, one of my most experienced de- 
stroyer commanders reported that while he 
was é€scorting a convoy of twenty-eight ships 
they kept their stations quite as well as bat- 
tleships, while they were executing two man- 
ceuvres to avoid a submarine. ; 

Such influence as I possessed at this time, 
therefore, | threw with the group of British 
officers which was advocating the convoy. 

Yet there was still one really serious impedi- 
ment to adopting this convoy system and that 
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was the lack of destroyers. The British, for 
reasons which have been sufficiently ex- 
plained, did not have the necessary destroy- 
ers for this work. This was what made so 
very important the participation of the United 
States in the naval war. We had the addi- 
tional vessels that would make possible the 
immediate adoption of the convoy system. 
I do not wish to say that the convoy would 
not have been established had we not sent the 
destroyers for that purpose, yet | do not see 
how it could have been established in any com- 
plete and systematic way at such an early 
date. And we furnished other ships than de- 
stroyers, for besides providing what | have 
called the modern convoy—protecting the 
compact mass of vessels from submarines—it 
was necessary also to furnish escorts after the 
old Napoleonic plan. It was the business of 
the destroyers to conduct the merchantmen 
only through the submarine zone. They did 
not take them the whole distance across the 
ocean—for there was little danger of subma- 
rine attack until the ships reached the infested 
waters. This would have been impossible in 
any case with the limited number of destroy- 
ers. But, from the time the convoys left 
the home port, say New York or Hampton 
Roads, there.was the possibility of the same 
kind of.attack as that to which convoys were 
subjected in Nelsonian days—that is, from 
raiders or cruisers. We always feared that 
German cruisers or raiders of the Moewe 
type might escape into the ocean and attack 
these merchant ships, and we therefore had to 
escort them across the ocean with battleships 
and cruisers, just as they did a century ago. 
The British did not have ships enough avail- 
able for this purpose, and here again the Amer- 
ican Navy was able to supply the lack; for we 
had a number of pre-dreadnoughts and cruis- 
ers that were ideally adapted to this kind of 
work. 


Ill 


N APRIL 30th I received a message from 
Admiral Jellicoe asking me to come to 

the Admiralty. When I arrived he said that 
the projected study of the convoy system had 
been made and he handed me a copy of it. 
It had been decided to send one experimental 
convoy from Gibraltar. The Admiralty, he 
added, had not yet definitely decided that the 
convoy system should be adopted, but there 
was every intention of giving it a thorough and 
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fair trial. That same evening at dinner, | 
met Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Edward Carson, 
and Lord Milner and once more discussed 
with them the whole convoy idea. I found 
the Prime Minister especially favorable to the 
plan. In general civilians were more favor- 
ably disposed toward the convoy than seamen, 
because they were less familiar with the nau- 
tical and shipping difficulties involved. 

Naval officers were immediately sent to 
Gibraltar to instruct the merchant masters 
in the details of assembling and conducting 
vessels. Eight-knot ships were selected for 
the experiment, and a number of destroyers 
were assigned for their protection. The mer- 
chant captains, as was to be expected, regarded 
the whole enterprise suspiciously, but entered 
into it with the proper spirit. 


THE SUCCESS OF THE FIRST CONVOY 


N MAY 2oth that first convoy arrived at 

its English destination in perfect condi- 

tion. The success with which it made the voyage 
disapproved all the pessimistic opinions which 
the merchant sailors had entertained about 
themselves. They suddenly discovered, as | 
had intimated, that they could do practically 
everything which, in their conferences with the 
Admiralty, they had declared that they were 
unable to do. In those meetings they had as- 
serted that not more than two ships could keep 
station; now they discovered that the whole 
convoy could sail with stipulated distances 
between the vessels and keep this formation 
with little difficulty. They were drilled in 
manoeuvring on the way—a practice carried out 
subsequently with all convoys—and by the 
time they reached the danger zone they found 
that, in obedience to a pre-arranged signal, all 
the ships could turn as a single one, and per- 
form all the zigzag evolutions which the situa- 
tion demanded. They had asserted that they 
could not sail at night without lights and that 
an attempt to do so would result in many col- 
lisions, but this experimental convoy proved 
that this was another case of self delusion. 
Naturally the arrival of this convoy caused the 
greatest satisfaction in the Admiralty, but the 
most delighted men were the merchant captains 
themselves. The whole thing was to them 
a complete revelation of their seamanly ability 
and naturally it flattered their pride. The 


news of this arrival, whispered about in ship- 
ping circles, completely changed the attitude 
of the merchant sailors and the chief opponents 
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of the convoy became its most enthusiastic 
advocates. 

Outside of shipping circles, however, nothing 
about this convoy was known. Yet May 
20th, the date of its arrival, marked one of 
the great turning points of the war. For that 
critical voyage meant that the Allies had found 
the way of defeating the German submarine. 
The world might clamor for a specific “in- 
vention” that would destroy all the submarines 
overnight, or demand that the Allies should 
block them in their bases, or suggest that they 
should do any number of impossible things, but 
the naval chiefs of the Allies discovered,on May 
20, 1917, that they could defeat the German 
campaign even without these rather uncertain 
aids. The submarine danger was by no means 
ended when this first convoy arrived; there were 
still many anxious months ahead of us; there 
were other means to be devised of supple- 
menting the convoy; yet the all-important 
fact was that the Allied chiefs now realized, 
for the first time, that the problem was not an 
insoluble one; that, with hard work and infinite 
patience, they could keep open the communica- 
tions that were essential to victory. The ar- 
rival of these weather beaten ships thus meant 
that the armies and the civilian populations 
could be supplied with food and materials, and 
that the seas could be kept open for the trans- 
portation of American troops to France. In 
fine it meant that the Allies could win the war. 


THE CONVOY SYSTEM ADOPTED 


N MAY aist the British Admiralty, now 
entirely convinced, voted to adopt the 
convoy system for all merchant shipping. Not 
long afterward the second convoy arrived safely 
from Hampton Roads. Then other convoys 
began to put in from Scandinavian ports. 
On July 21st I was able definitely to report to 
Washington that “the success of the convoys 
so far brought in shows that the system will de- 
feat the submarine campaign if applied gen- 
erally and in time.” 

Yet, while we recognize the fact that the con- 
voy preserved our communications and so 
made possible the continuation of the war, we 
must not overlook a vitally important element 
in its success. In describing the work of the 
destroyer, the protecting arm of the convoy, | 
have said nothing about the forces that really 
laid the whole foundation of its campaign. All 
the time that these destroyers were fighting 
off the submarines, the power that made possi- 



















ble all their operations was cruising quietly in 
the North Sea, the world hardly aware of its 
-existence. For back of all these operations 
lay the mighty force of the Grand Fleet. 
Admiral Beatty’s dreadnaughts and battle 
cruisers—afterward supplemented by a fine 
squadron of American ships—kept the German 
surface vessels penned in their harbors and in 
this way left the ocean free for the operations 
of Allied surface craft. I have already said 
that, in April, 1917, the Allied navies, while 
they controlled the surface of the water, did 
not control the subsurface, which at that time 
was practically at the disposition of the Ger- 
mans. Yet the determining fact, as we were 
now to learn, was that this control of the sur- 
face was to give us the control of the sub- 
surface also. Only the fact that the battleships 
kept the German fleet at bay made it possi- 
ble for the destroyers and other surface craft 
to do their beneficent work. As we look back 
now it becomes apparent that only a convulsion 
of nature could have defeated the Allied forces. 
In an open sea battle their surface navies would 
have disposed of the German fleet, but let us 
suppose for a moment that an earthquake, or 
some other great natural disturbance, had 
engulfed the British fleet at Scapa Flow. The 
world would then have been at Germany’s 
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mercy and all the destroyers the Allies could 
have put upon the sea would have availed them 
nothing, for the German battleships and battle 
cruisers could have sunk them or driven them 
into their ports. Then Allied commerce would 
have been the prey, not only of the submarines, 
which could have operated with the utmost 
freedom, but of the German surface craft as 
well. In afew weeks the British food supplies 
would have been exhausted. There would 
have been an early end to the soldiers and muni- 
tions which Britain was constantly sending to 
France. The United States could have sent 
no forces to the Western Front and the result 
would have been the surrender which the 
Allies themselves, in the spring of 1917, re- 
garded as not a remote possibility. America 
would then have been compelled to face the 
German power alone, and to face it long before 
we had had an opportunity to assemble our 
resources and equip our armies. The world 
was preserved from all these calamities because 
the destroyer and the convoy solved the prob- 
lem of the submarine and because back of these 
agencies of victory lay Admiral Beatty’s 
squadrons, holding at arm’s length the Ger- 
man surface ships while these comparatively 
fragile craft were saving the liberties of the 
world. 


The copyright of these articles in Great Britain is strictly reserved by Pearson’s 
Magazine, London, without whose permission no quotation may be made. 











In the November number Admiral Sims will describe 
the arrival of American destroyers in European 
waters and their reception by the British people 
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DUCATION in a democracy may be 
regarded from two points of view: 
the welfare of the community as 
a whole, and the welfare of the 
individuals of whom it is composed. 

These two ought in the main to coincide, and 
must do so if the hopes of democracy are to be 
realized. It is not difficult to show that this 
is the case in respect to education. The wel- 
fare of the community requires the best equip- 
ped men that it can procure; men who will 
-.ace at its disposal in the largest measure 
the resources of nature, of the arts, of the mani- 
fold benefits acquired by the slow progress of 
civilization; men whose minds are trained to 
see clearly and think straight; men of wide 
knowledge and interests, with a broad and 
kindly outlook upon life and its problems. 

Without academic instruction these quali- 
ties may be derived in part from natural 
capacity, and they may be cultivated by con- 


tact with men and affairs; but systematic . 


education is able to produce them more rapidly 
and effectively, and if it does not do so has 
failed of its end. 

The welfare of the individual boy and girl 
lies in the same direction. It can be attained 
completely only by a full development of their 
natural faculties; and since these vary greatly 
in different children, and all of them ought to 
have an opportunity to make the utmost of 
themselves, the means of education must not 
be uniform. The dull ought not to be neglected 
for the more capable, nor the more gifted held 
back by the slower progress of others. Popular 
education is, in fact, apt to have more sym- 
pathy with the less fortunate, and that is a 
good trait which does credit toour philanthropy. 
We have schools for the backward and defec- 
tive children, and we do well. Nevertheless we 


must not fail’ to observe that the community 
has more to gain from those who are above the 
average, and most from those who have the 


greatest capacity; nor should we forget that 
these have, as much as the others, a claim to 


the means of developing themselves as much 


as possible. They ought to be enabled to pro- 
ceed with their schooling at a more rapid rate 
than at present, so as to reach the higher grades 
earlier. If they could have this opportunity 
many of them would go farther than they now 
do, and thus become more valuable to them- 
selves and to the public. To advance as fast 
as they can and make as much of their talents 
as possible, is their right, which ought to be 
considered and respected. These are the 
children with whom we are directly concerned 
in colleges and universities, since it is for youth 
of more than average promise that institutions 
of higher learning exist. — 

In speaking of our universities it is well to 
begin with the college or undergraduate depart- 
ment, because it is the gateway to higher 
specialized training, and because it presents 
the most difficult problems. One of these 
problems is how to stimulate intellectual effort. 
It is sometimes assumed that the duty of an 
institution for higher education is complete 
when it has offered instruction, and thus given 
an opportunity for developing the mind; and 
that the responsibility for making use of the 
opportunity must rest solely on the pupil. 
Such a plan may work well enough in a pro- 
fessional school, but in college the perception 
of self-interest is too indistinct to promote 
of itself a general enthusiasm for hard work. 
When a student sees, or thinks he sees, how 
his studies are related to his future career, he is 
far less likely to neglect them, and this has led 
some people to think that all education ought 
to have an obvious vocational direction. But 
in the first place a large number of the youths 
in school, and even in college, have not decided 
upon their future career, or change their minds 
during the course of their education; and in 
many cases this is not a bad thing. A school 




















boy, or even an undergraduate often does not 
know, nor can any one discover, for what pro- 
fession or business he is best adapted. As he 
grows in maturity he discovers his own capaci- 
ties and the. attractions of some pursuit which 
he had not contemplated. Again, within every 
profession and business different branches re- 
quire different equipment. A patent lawyer 
needs a knowledge of physical science, un- 
necessary for a conveyancer. Clinical surgery 
is a different art from neuropathology; just 
as stock-broking is very different from factory 
management. Much of the equipment that 
may be of great value covers a very wide 
range, and cannot, therefore, be given in a 
professional school; nor could it be prescribed 
or recommended for all undergraduates who 
intend .to enter the profession. Thirdly there 
is not always a consensus of opinion on the 
question of what studies provide the best 
foundation for a given profession. The popu- 
lar impression is that history and _ political 
science are thé best preparation for law; yet 
highly successful practitioners, singularly quali- 
fied to judge, have insisted that the classics are 
much better. In England the preparation 
most esteemed for a great place at the bar or 
on the bench is at Oxford the classics, and at 
Cambridge mathematics. Statistics compiled 
at Harvard on the relation between college 
studies and high rank in the Medical School 
and Law School show that it. made little or no 
difference to what subjects attention was 
chiefly paid in college, that the significant 
matter was the grade attained in them. Finally 
many studies all important for a future voca- 
tion do not have a connection with it that is 
obvious to the student; and, indeed, the con- 
nection of the subjects taught even in the pro- 
fessional school with the vocation to which 
they lead must often be taken by him more on 
faith than actual knowledge. For these rea- 
sons the vocational principle, as a means of 
stimulating undergraduate diligence, appears 
to be insufficient. 


THE ATTEMPT TO MAKE WORK ATTRACTIVE 


NOTHER method of stimulating intel- 

lectual effort is based upon a different 
principle. It is commonly argued that the 
way to make study earnest is to make it at- 
tractive, and recent practice in early education 
has tended to avoid the more rigorous subjects 
in favor of those that require less effort. and 
hence are less repugnant. For the same reason 
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our colleges have often assumed that students 
had better elect the subjects in which they are 
already interested, on the: principle that they 
are likely to work seriously on these, and will 
not work on others. But this again does not 
wholly attain the end, because the student who 
does not like, or is not accustomed to hard 
work usually lacks -any serious intellectual 
interest, and is prone to follow the line of least 
resistance by turning to courses that seem easy 
and mildly diverting. To use an imperfect 
simile we may compare a heterogeneous choice 
of courses on the sole basis of interest with 
encouraging children to eat sugar-plums be- 
cause they like them better than oatmeal. 
Nor is such a ground for the selection of studies 
a sound moral preparation for life. A man’s 
education ought to teach him not to seek for 
the things that will entertain or interest him, 
and avoid others; but to take an interest in, 
and throw his whole force into, whatever it is 
best for him to do. 

Moral training in college is quite as import- 
ant as the academic instruction; and it depends 
upon the atmosphere, the traditions, and the 
standards which are there set up and main- 
tained. If the college is only a place, as some 
critics have charged, where a young man spends 
four years very pleasantly and not quite with- 
out profit, it holds a poor position among educa- 
tional institutions, and is a doubtful luxury 
rather than a necessity in a strenuous land. But 
if it is a community in which young men are 
striving to make the most of the great oppor- 
tunities intellectual, social, and physical offered 
them in its free air; seeking to develop them- 
selves for life in a large world by studying 
what men have thought and done and learned; 
then it is the most broadening, enlarging, and 
stimulating place to be found. Every young 
man needs to acquire a habit of concentration, 
and a devotion to purpose, without inquiring 
too much whether he enjoys the process, or 
whether he himself «always perceives at the 
moment its direct relation to what is to come 
afterward. He must learn to put forth effort, 
because he has faith in the end to be attained, 
not because the means to that end suit his taste. 


A STANDARD FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE 


N A professional school the proximate end 
is the degree which certifies achievement, 
and if the student is earnest and ambitious he 
strives for as high a distinction as his talents 
can command. He does so neither from pure 
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enjoyment of the work, nor from a distinct 
appreciation of the bearing of what he is learn- 
ing upon his future occupation; but because 
he believes that this is the path he should 
pursue if he would travel the road others have 
followed to success. President Pritchett tells 
of inquiring of a man in Switzerland the way 
to a certain place, and the man replied that he 
had never been there but he knew that the 
road he pointed out led to it. It is in sucha 
spirit that a student passes through a profes- 
-sional school. For undergraduates we must 
set a similar standard. We must convince 
them that college studies are neither an irksome 
prescription, nor a diversion, but a deeply 
serious training for future usefulness, and that 
the degree, and the quality of that degree, 
is not a mere formal recognition of residence, 
or an ornament, but a certificate of intellectual 
power attained and as such the proximate 
object of effort. 

The College should aim to promote intel- 
lectual persistence, moral character, and a 
sense of responsibility both for the sake of the 
student’s own growth and for the benefit 
of the community about him. A very marked 
improvement in this respect has been made in 
the last score of years, but as yet our colleges 
are not on as high a plane as they ought to 
reach. The result cannot be attained solely 
by the standards of examination, important 
as these are. Nor will lectures, however ex- 
cellent, suffice of themselves. What is re- 
quired is the personal influence of trained and 
mature minds upon untrained and immature 
ones, and therefore careful attention to the 
individual student, a close and friendly inter- 
course between instructor and pupil, sympathy 
and unremitting codperation between the ad- 
ministrative authorities and the student body. 
All this demands a larger staff in proportion 
to the number of undergraduates, and con- 
sequently a larger expenditure than in the past. 


RESOURCEFULNESS IN COLLEGE MEN 


HE experience of the war has shown that 

college men possess a_ resourcefulness 
which has enabled them to serve effectively 
in military and civil positions wholly different 
from the life to which they had been accus- 
tomed. This is the time to raise the level of 
undergraduate achievement and make college 
life as serious and stimulating as it should 
and can be made, for the students returning 
from the army have shown after a few weeks 
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of readjustment a more earnest spirit in their 
studies. As the gateway to scholarship, to 
most of the professions, and in probably in- 
creasing measure to leading positions in busi- 
ness and industry, college education calls 
for every ounce of effort we can devote to ren- 
dering it a fitting preparation for these great 
responsibilities. 


THE NEED OF DIVERSITY IN EDUCATION 


HE education given in the professional 

schools is distinctly a specialized training 
for a definite career. Professional education may 
be parallel to that of the college, or may follow 
it, or a part of it. The department of a uni- 
versity which specifically prepares for scholar- 
ship and especially for the higher ranks of the 
teaching profession, always assumes a college 
education as a prerequisite, and is therefore 
commonly called “the Graduate School.” 
In the schools preparing for other professions 
the practice varies. Except in the case of 
engineering, agriculture, and dentistry the 
tendency now is to require one or more years 
of college work before entering the professional 
school. In the case of engineering, this 
appears to be due to historical accident. The 
schools of law, medicine, and theology are 
older than those of engineering, but although 
until a generation ago they were always open 
to students who had no college studies, the 
professions to which they led were regarded as 
peculiarly learned, and a considerable part of 
their students had always been college gradu- 
ates. It was, therefore, not difficult to require 
some college work before admission. The 
schools of engineering were organized later. 
The profession itself was comparatively new 
in this country, and was not looked upon as 
of the same learned character; although at the 
present day it certainly should be treated as 
such. Some of the most successful engineering 
schools had from the beginning no connection 
with a university, and all of them were con- 
ducted as an alternative, rather than as a 
séquence, to the college. To-day the belief is 
growing that men who aspire to the highest 
places in this profession should receive an 
education which provides a broader training 
in pure science, and wider acquaintance with 
human relations; and there is a tendency to 
encourage the future engineer to spend some 
time, at least, in college before entering the 
technical school. This, however, is unlikely 
to be made a general requirement. 























The better schools of law and medicine 
now commonly require one or two years 
of previous college work, and in a few cases 
the completion of a college course; but con- 
siderable diversity still prevails, and it is well 
that it should, for it would be wrong to require 
of every lawyer or doctor the highest type of 
education, involving an expenditure of time 
which many of them cannot afford.” A certain 
minimum is necessary for a thoroughly com- 
petent practitioner, and this raises the question 
whether every university should not limit 
itself to maintaining that minimum alone and 
receive all candidates who attain it. That is 
the practice in the great universities of con- 
tinental Europe. It has to be the policy of 
state universities in this country, and there is 
much to be said for it. But another considera- 
tion has weight also. At the beginning of this 
article it was urged that the interest both of 
the community and of the individual requires 
the development of the natural capacity of 
superior youth to the highest possible point. 
Now effectiveness in any instruction depends 
as much upon the quality of the student body 
as on the teachers, and, therefore, the best 
results in legal and medical education can only 
be reached by grouping together in a school 
students of greater talent and better education 
than the average. We do not hesitate to main- 
tain high schools even though only a small pro- 
portion of boys and girls, those of greater 
intelligence and ambition, can attend them. 
We believe in having colleges, where, in the 
nature of things, a still smaller and more 
highly selected group are educated; and the 
same principle justifies a difference of grade 
among professional schools. 

The fact is that standardization in our uni- 
versities can be carried too far. It is better 
that young men of talent, of ambition, of per- 
sistence should enter college young and pursue 
the whole undergraduate course before going 
to the professional school, and we ought to 
have schools particularly adapted for them; 
but it would be a mistake to require this of 
everyone, and therefore all professional schools 
should not be alike. There would no doubt be 
a distinct convenience in having all academic 
degrees of equal value. It simplifies adminis- 
tration, and assists the highly desirable migra- 
tion of students, but this benefit may be pur- 
chased at too great a price. In the present 


condition of higher education in America it is 
well to have a variety of institutions, none of 
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them below a certain minimum standard, 
but all trying experiments, and so able to im- 
prove our methods faster than would be pos- 
sible with a universal, uniform type. Among 
such institutions those which are training the 
strongest young men for the greatest usefulness 
are by no means the least valuable. 


INCREASE OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


WO processes have been constantly at 

work increasing the number of different 
professional schools, and hence thereby en- 
larging the services of our universities to the 
public. One is the establishment here of 
schools that have long existed in Europe. 
That has been the case in law, medicine, and 
later in engineering and architecture. The 
other process has resulted from the growth of 
specialization in industry, by which new specific 
occupations—in effect new professions—are 
being constantly developed. Eighty years 
ago an intelligent man of affairs was deemed 
fit to manage a railroad, a factory, or a bank; 
to-day these occupations have become special- 
ized, and a knowledge of the particular business 
is necessary. Now in all the older professions 
it has been found that apprenticeship is a slow 
process of learning, time-consuming both for 
master and apprentice. We have discovered 
that a large part of this time can be saved by 
teaching academically in a school the funda- 
mental principles of the subject. At first some 
older practiticners had little confidence in that 
method, but experience has proved its value, 
and no one would now advocate learning law 
or engineering in an office, or medicine in a 
hospital, without attending a_ professional 
school. The same thing is becoming true of 
the newer specialized occupations. Hence we 
now have at our universities, schools of agri- 
culture, of forestry, and of business adminis- 
tration. These are, no doubt, destined to be 
of increasing usefulness; and we may expect 
from time to time to see new ones arise. 
Subjects will be taught academically in the 
future which would surprise us to-day. The 
fact is that every application of natural science 
and every human organization, is based upon 
principles that can be discovered, formulated, 
and taught. Whether or not they are so 
taught depends simply upon the degree of 
specialization which the occupation has 
reached. That it is the duty of universities 
to give this instruction as soon as it is needed 
cannot be doubted; indeed, they ought to 
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be constantly on the lookout for such oppor- 
tunities of service. 

This does not mean that every university 
ought to include a school for every profession. 
On the contrary an institution does not en- 
hance its reputation by creating schools when 
they are not needed. A notable example 
was that of forestry where a new and momen- 
tarily large demand stimulated far more schools 
than the profession required. A _ university 
is wise in doing those things it can do best, 
and not attempting to compete in fields already 
fully supplied. It is a servant of the public, 
and the real public need will always be greater 
than it can fully meet. 

In- professional schools the instructor can 
practice his profession only to a limited ex- 
tent: Teaching is an art that does not come 
by nature, and for which knowledge of the 
subject is by no means the only requisite. 
The spare hours of a busy practitioner do not 
yield the best results. More and more the 
amount of practice compatible with effective 
instruction has been found to be strictly 
limited. This is very marked in the case of 
professors of theology and law, and in medical 
schools the prevalent view is that it is well to 
have a certain number of clinical instructors 
who take only consulting private practice in con- 
nection with their hospitals and the same thing 
is true of professors in engineering schools. 
Moreover there are laboratory men who are 
cut off from general practice altogether. Pro- 
fessional schools must, therefore, compete for 
instructors against private practice with its 
large and constantly growing remuneration. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


HIS brings us to the vital question of sala- 

ries, which is pressing in all departments of 
our universities and colleges. There will never be 
any difficulty in securing teachers of some kind, 
but that is a very different thing from recruiting 
men of the calibre we ought to have. We 
need men of strong personality and contagious 
enthusiasm, with a genius for imparting knowl- 
edge—in most cases the very type of men who 
would be likely to make a success in active life. 


We do not want the man who is good enough ° 


for a professor, but would not make a success 
anywhere else. During the war professors 
were drawn into government service of all kinds, 
and on the whole proved themselves extra- 
ordinarily capable, even in administrative 
positions far removed from their habitual 
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fields—to the astonishment, no doubt, of 
people who had regarded them as academic 
and unpractical. But with the allurements of 
professional, commercial, and industrial life, 
and the large pecuniary rewards ‘it offers, we 
cannot expect at the present rate of salaries 
to maintain the grade of the instructing staffs 
at this level. Quite apart from the rising 
compensation in other pursuits, the salaries 
of professors have fallen very heavily in pro- 
portion to the cost of living, and they- must 
be greatly raised if the institutions of higher 
learning are to render the service which the 
public has a right to expect. 

At the recent Harvard Commencement, 
Governor Coolidge spoke about the salaries 
of teachers in language well worth bearing 
in mind. He was referring not particularly 
to the universities, but to teachers as a 
class, and his remarks have a general applica- 
tion. He pointed out that if teachers are se- 
riously underpaid in comparison with other 
occupations requiring as long a preparation and 
as much natural ability, it is inevitable that 
they should be ‘dissatisfied with their treat- 
ment by the community; and that such a 
state of mind naturally breeds a social dis- 
content which they cannot help imparting 
to their students. There is, perhaps, no more 
insidious way of inculcating social unrest 
among the people than by having as teachers a 
body of men who think: the world unjust. 
University professors do not ask or expect 
salaries on the scale of those earned by success- 
ful professional and business men. They do 
not run the risks of those pursuits, and they 
do not look for the unusual rewards. Part 
of their compensation is in the security of 
tenure and payment, and the opportunity to 
devote themselves to scholarly work. - What 
they ask is to be able to live comfortably on 
the scale of life for which their position calls; 
to give their children as good an education 
as they themselves received, and to provide 
for their own old age and for their widows or 
infant children if they should die prematurely. 
This they can by no means do at the present 
rate of salaries. The Carnegie Foundation 
is no longer able to pay to instructors hereafter 
appointed pensions for old age and disability, 
as they have in the past. Those pensions must 
now be provided by the universities for the 
teachers, and that alone means practically the 
addition of ten per cent. to their salaries. 

The usefulness of a great university is by 























no means exhausted by its teaching. It 
has two functions, both so essential that neither 
can be said to be more important than the 
other. One is that of preserving and imparting 
the knowledge slowly acquired in the past, 
the other is that of adding to it. The question 
a university should ask is not whether an idea 
is old or new, but only whether it is true, and 
the universities have shown that there is no 
difficulty in combining the retention of what is 
good in the old with the strenuous search for 
new truth. Hitherto, America has not done 
its share in adding to knowledge, but has 
depended too much upon Europe. This is 
particularly true in the case of chemistry, 
which has been left far too much in the hands 
of Germany, both on the side of pure science 
and in its application to industry. It is the 
more unfortunate because the greatest ad- 
vance during the next generation in scientific 
discovery, both in medicine and in the arts, 
appears to lie in the field of chemistry. In 
this country we certainly need to develop its 
study far more than in the past, to train men 
as experts in the many industries. in- which it is 
' essential; and we must not forget that research 
in the pure science and in its application go 
hand in hand. The discoveries made in uni- 
versity laboratories have almost always a 
direct or indirect application in the life of man, 
and the expert in the laboratory of a manufac- 
turing concern not only puts into practice dis- . 
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coveries made by the university professor, 
but makes new investigations of his own in the 
chemical principles that affect his industry. 
For chemistry, our universities must have far 
better laboratories and a much larger number 
of skilled investigators. 

It is a constant grief to see men who could 
add largely to knowledge expend themselves - 
without doing so on account of the pressure 
of teaching and of administrative work which 
fills their time and exhausts their strength. In 
many fields, in every field, we must seek to 
stimulate and provide opportunities for those 
rare spirits that are capable of productive work. 

This war has cast new duties upon the new 
world; and they are not only financial, com- 
mercial, and political, but also intellectual and 
spiritual. How many young men who would 
have added to the scholarship of the world, 
how many potential philosophers, artists, and 
men of science have met an untimely death 
in Flanders, Picardy, Champagne, or around 
Verdun we shall never know. But we do know 
that among the millions who have fallen 
Europe has been bereft of much of the flower 
of its youth, and among them of many men 
who if they had been spared would have been 
the chief contributors to the sum of human 
knowledge, to the progress of thought and 
civilization. That loss we must strive. to 
repair, and it is to our universities and colleges 
that we must turn. 


WAGES AND PROFIT-SHARING DELUSIONS 


Creative Instinct and the Dignity of Work. The Natural Labor Leader Is 
the Employer. The Fallacy of Collective Bargaining. A Wrong Im- 
pression About the Profits of Executives. Indifferent Results of Profit- 
Sharing Schemes. Principles Which Determine an Adequate Wage 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


LIGHTNING journey to unpop-~ 
ularity might be made by that pub- 
lic officer who would announce: 
“If the employers and the em- 
ployees were to stop talking about 

profits and wages for a while and talk instead 
about work, it would not be long before profits 
and wages would take care of themselves.” 

We have all talked ourselves into the notion 
that the war has changed humanity, that all 





the old relations have shamefacedly backed 
out, and that work and wages are something 
very different from what they used to be. 
We talk about the dignity of the worker and all 
that, but seldom about the dignity of the work. 
We try to express dignity in money terms 
instead of in work terms, and we get nowhere. 
We have talked so volubly of reconstruction, 
but we have forgotten what it is we were going 
to reconstruct. The extraordinary fact stands 
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out that the three large concerns in this coun- 
try which might be said jointly to hold the long 
distance record for industrial peace—none of the 
three has ever had a serious strike—are, judged 
by the standards of to-day, utterly unscientific 
in that they have no labor methods at all, and 
they strikingly violate the dictum that the rela- 
tion between employer and employee needs 
quick surgical attention. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works is 94 years 
old and employs about 17,000; the Disston Saw 
Works is 79 years old and employs about 
4,000; the Endicott-Johnson Company is 30 
years old and sometimes has as many as 15,000. 
None of them has ever had a strike or even 
a serious wage dispute, with only the exception 
that, in 1911, the outside influences of a car 
strike caused a temporary disorganization in the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. The heads and 
the workers together devote themselves exclu- 
sively to work. The wages seem pretty well 
able to care for themselves. They had had, 
of course, differences concerning wages, but 
adjustments have always been quickly arrived 
at. And here is another fact to bear in mind; 
these employers have been more interested in 
the work than in the stock market—in the 
product than in its price. 

Back of every wage dispute, back of every 
labor difficulty, lies some kind of a suppression 
or a distortion of the creative instinct. The ani- 
mating force of man is the creative instinct; 
he finds his happiness in creating. A real 
leader of industry seldom finds any particular 
pleasure in the money he earns. A very few 
years of success will give him more money than 
he can possibly spend, and from then on the 
money earned is only the score of fhe game. 
The real fun is in doing things. The workman 
who is creating something never bothers about 
wages or hours, because his chief fun is in doing. 
But you cannot have the creative expression in 
the shop if you do not have it in the office. 
The president who thinks that his company 
exists mainly to supply stock quotations is in 
exactly the same case with the workman who 
looks at his day’s work not asa means of doing 
something, but as a means of getting money 
without exertion. 


A MASTER BUILDER 


OOK at the progress ‘of these three record 
holders. ‘The Baldwin Locomotive 


Works is something more than a locomotive 
building plant—it 


is an institution. For 
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some months past Samuel M. Vauclain has 
been its president, but for twenty years he 
has been the dominating figure. Mr. Vauclain 
worked his way up from an apprentice in the 
Altoona shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
His principal joy in living is to build locomo- 
tives. He reaches his office somewhere around 
seven in the morning and leaves between six 
and seven in the evening, although sometimes 
he will work eighteen or twenty hours at a 
stretch. He has never taken a vacation, be- 
cause he never could find anything to do that 
would give him as much fun as building loco- 
motives. He has never bothered with per- 
sonal finance and he further told me that he 
had not for fifteen years known what his own 
salary was; he said that he did not have time 
to bother with money and simply had the 
company pay his salary to a trust company. 
He knew the amount could not help being 
enough because he was doing his work and 
therefore it was of no particular use to bother 
about it. He is a locomotive builder. He will 
not build a bad locomotive at any price. A 
locomotive: leaving those great shops is re- 
garded as tenderly and with exactly the same 
spirit as a sculptor regards a finished statue 
going out of the studio for its eventual pedestal. 
The tradition of the company is good work. 
Every man in that place from draughtsman to 
the lowest grade of mechanic knows that Mr. 
Vauclain is a locomotive expert from any angle 
and could turn to any job in the shop and do it 
better than the man who is doing it. The 
people regard him just as art students regard 
the master who drops in to criticize. They 
know that he has done everything which they 
are doing and has done it better than they are 
now doing it. He is their natural leader. 
They honor him as such. Taking his personal 
example they resent bad work as bitterly as 
he would resent it. They are satisfied that if 
they work well they will be well paid and they 
always are. They do not work for wages— 
they create locomotives. 


GOOD WORK TRADITIONS 


ENRY DISSTON AND SONS, another 
Philadelphia institution, was founded 

by Henry Disston, an expert saw maker. In 
1840 when he began in a cellar shop, all the 
saws were imported from England. He made 
his saws and then peddled them. He sold the 
best saw that he knew how to make and sold 
it as the best saw which could be made—regard- 
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less of the price of any saw. The cellar shop 
grew into a factory and the factory into a 
great plant covering many acres. Henry Dis- 
ston died a wealthy man, but always he was 
first a saw maker. His sons followed him into 
the factory; they became expert saw makers 
before they became executives, and they be- 
came expert by working side by side with the 
men at the benches for from five to fifteen years. 
The second and the third generations of the 
family have in turn gone into the shops; it is a 
tradition of the family and of the shop that the 
Disston boys shall serve their time on exactly 
the same conditions as any other apprentices. 
To-day the saws go all over the world and each 
saw goes out as a product of craftsmanship 
rather than as a saw. The executives and the 
employees are fellow craftsmen; the older 
workers have worked with the fathers of the 
present executives as well as with the executives 
themselves; the apprentices of to-day who will 
be the workers of to-morrow are working on a 
level plane with the executives of to-morrow. 
The old workers send their sons to Disston’s 
to become apprentices in the same matter of 
course way that the owners send in their sons. 
You will find three generations of Disstons in the 
management, and the names of the men who 
fell in the European War hang on the same wall 
with the names of those who fell in the Civil 
War. When the Civil War broke out, Henry 
Disston called the shop together to say that 
he would care for the families of those who 
wanted to fight and that the old jobs would 
be waiting when they got back. They organ- 
ized a full company—every man of service age 
went. The present executives did exactly the 
same thing when we declared war with Ger- 
many and they did it as a matter of course. 
The traditions go far back; they are founded 
on the single principle of good work; every 
other detail has cared for itself. The Disstons 
do not know what a labor problem is. 


THE EMPLOYER AS LABOR LEADER 


HE Endicott-Johnson Company is first 

the proprietor of a community making 
shoes, and secondly a company. George F. 
Johnson began as shoemaker and he is one to- 
day. So are all the other executives—every 
one of them has worked at the bench. He, 
too, believes in the dignity of labor—not in the 
phrase but in the fact, and, he puts the idea 
into practice. Here is his creed in his own 
words: . 
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“It is my opinion that ‘Wages’ is not the 
answer to Labor’s unrest. It is my opinion, 
also, that ‘Hours,’ and even ‘Working Condi- 
tions,’ is not the answer. 

“T haven’t seen any plan of representation 
on Boards of Control by the workers which 
seems to me as good and effective as our plan 
which prevailed when the ‘boss’ worked and 
lived with the workmen, when the workmen 
and the ‘boss’ went to dinner together, 
played together; in fact, a return to that sim- 
ple democratic idea that the ‘boss’ and the 
workers are not particularly different;.if any- 
thing, the workers had the best end of it— 
the ‘boss’ had to do all the worrying, find 
the money, and work a little harder than any- 
body else. 

“This means that, in our industry, those in 
control, work with, live with, and play with 
the working people, and this means the fam- 
ilies of those in control; the children play and go 
to school together. ‘ 

“We are trying to get our working people 
to feel that this is their business, just as much 
as ours, and that they must, themselves, pro- 
tect the business, that they must feel that it is 
just as much their business as ours, to see that 
no ‘dead-heads,’ ‘dead-beats,’ or ‘time-killers’ 
stay in. We want, in other words, our people 
to protect themselves by protecting the busi- 
ness. 

“We are working out a scheme, which must, 
of course, be gradual, and take a lot of time, 
to this end. We believe the day is coming 
when the workmen, themselves (this includes 
the workwomen) will not permit us to put a 
poor, inefficient, indifferent worker into our 
business; they will help us to get good, faithful, 
loyal workers into our business; they will work 
together to make a success, and as great a 
success as_ possible. 

“The natural labor leader is the employer. 
If he fails to recognize this fact, and if he can- 
not impress it upon the minds of his working 
people that this is a fact, they will secure lead- 
ers of another sort and kind—self-elected and 
self-appointed, rank outsiders, who could 
not possibly be well enough acquainted with - 
the industrial arrangement of a large industry, 
to be able to ‘lead’ wisely, even though they 
were perfectly honest and sincere; hence, we 
should say the safety of industry in the future 
lies in a closer relationship between those who 
direct, and those who do the work.” 

And Mr. Johnson’s company is the only 
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large shoe concern in the country which has 
never had a strike! 

Do these examples prove anything more 
than that strong traditions and natural leaders 
develop a type of royalist mind that spurns 
modernist thought? What lessons of general 
application do they hold? 

The dominating thought in each of these 
three companies is the product—craftsmanship. 
They prove that good work well done finds its 
proper pecuniary reward and, that if all is 
concentrated on the work, the amount of wage 
will never come into dispute. The cases are 
extreme, the situations are such as could 
hardly be duplicated by the ordinary owner, 
but this much can be duplicated—the mutual 
emphasis can be put upon the work and the dis- 
cussion of wages may be in terms of work and 
skill instead of only in dollars. That real work 
is always rewarded is no mere copy-book 
maxim. It is an economic fact never to be 
forgotten in the discussion of wages. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


HE popular appeal is always to the desire 
to get something for nothing. The objec- 
tion among fair-minded employers to unions 
as such, rarely originates in a dislike for organ- 
ization among employees, but because the pur- 
pose of the organization is seldom to discover 
ways and means to increase wages by increas- 
ing efficiency of production, but usually to 
increase wages by decreasing the efficiency of 
production. The unions have been forced to 
be destructive because they have had to fight 
employers. The very moment that union 
leaders become constructive and tell their 
people that work is a necessity, they either lose 
their jobs or lose their members. The English 
union leaders, after years of steadily preaching 
that wages have nothing at all to do with 
work, now suddenly find that unless they 
change their teachings, there will be no work 
in England. The more fearless of them, such 
as J. C. Clynes, are suggesting that the people 
work. What is the result? The craft unions 
are losing membership and the All Worker’s 
Union is gaining membership. The proletarian 
arguments which are attracting members are 
simply the older union arguments with a ruffle 
or two added to the effect that if only you 
organize tightly enough, you never will have 
to work. 
The American worker has been convinced 
for the moment that he can get wages or prof- 
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its without work. With few exceptions, the 
American worker of to-day is not producing 
as much in eight hours as he did in four ‘before 
the war. The percentage varies, but generally 
speaking the efficiency is just about one half. 
A man who made eight articles in 1914 will 
make four of them to-day in the same time, 
and the deplorable part of the situation is that 
those four will probably be represented by a 
third at least more dollars than the eight were. 
Expression of production in dollars is now 
meaningless. We have stopped thinking of 
work in terms of production. We are thinking 
in dollars and that gets us into trouble with 
profits. 

Finding that wages paid in excess of the 
value of the services rendered do not suffice, 
and seeing that most companies are exhibit- 
ing balance sheets containing large surplus 
and profit items, the mind of the worker is 
turning or being. turned to sharing in those 
profits. The wages of labor are expressed in 
great sums and the wage looks small beside 
the profit. Well meaning persons often sug- 
gest that a share of the profits of industry 
belongs to the worker. No two groups quite 
agree on what that share should be or who 
should determine it. Some would confuse 
wages which are part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness, with profits which are the result of suc- 
cessful business, and add an indeterminate 
part of the profits to the wage. Others advo- 
cate profit sharing as a step toward the work- 
er’s ultimate control of capital. There is a 
reason for the second position, but none at all 
for the first, when it is urged by those who 
are convinced that the capitalistic system is the 
best. 


PROFIT SHARING A FAILURE 


ND that profit sharing does not offer a solu- 
tion for proper wage payment is proved 

by its operation in practice. Arising out of 
a delusion as to what profits are, it falls down 
when the workers discover that the great sums 
they thought they would get do not amount to 
much after all, when divided up. If the most 
profitable corporations agreed to share the 
entirety of their profits—not a portion, but all 
—and the share were added to wages, the in- 
crease of the wage would seldom amount to 
five per cent., and a wage increase of five per 
cent. is scorned. The German steel and 
munitions companies are supposed to have 
made immense profits during the war. An 

















investigator took the 66 highest profit com- 
panies; they had a combined capital of 
$625,000,000. He found that over a ten year 
period the entire profits, if divided per capita 
among the workers employed, would increase 
wages only 23 cents an hour! 

An enormous confusion exists about profits 
and what they are. Mere bulk seems to be a 
crime. For instance, the man who starts in 
business with a capital of $1,000 and cannot 
net more than $100 profit, that is, ten percent. 
a year, finds himself unable to exist, but the 
corporation with a capital of $10,000,000 which 
could consistently earn 10 per cent. would be 
classed as a particularly shameless example of 
what combinations of capital can do to the 
plain people. 


A FEW PROFIT-SHARING INDUSTRIES 


F TRUE profit-sharing schemes there are 

very few. One is an optical works in 
Germany. The philanthropic founder left 
these works in trust for the employees. The 
wages and salaries are paid according to the 
representative worths of the people—that is, 
the president gets a president’s wage and the 
office boy gets an office boy’s wage. At the 
end of the year, the president and the office 
boy are cheek by jowl in the sharing of profits; 
each getting exactly the same amount. But 
this is mutuality of ownership and not sharing 
profits with capital. 

Another profit sharing plan which has worked 
very successfully, again is not really profit- 
sharing at all. The South Metropolitan Gas 
Company in London is, by the creating Act 
of Parliament, permitted to pay a dividend 
of four per cent. upon its shares and to charge 
three shillings and a penny per 1000 cubic feet 
of gas. The act further authorizes it to pay 
an additional dividend of 2.8 per cent. for each 
reduction of one penny in the price of gas. That 
is, the more cheaply the gas sells, the greater 
may be the dividend. The company, as an in- 
centive to economy, proposed to payits workers 
three quarters per cent. extra for each penny 
reduction in the price of gas. They pay ordi- 
nary current wages and this extra percentage 
to workers is really more in the way of a bonus 
for economy than a sharing of profits. The 


dividend to the employees has reached as 
much as 8.25 per cent. and the scheme has 
been so successful that it has been adopted by 
most of the gas companies in England which 
hold similarly phrased charters. 
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The J. C. van Marken Press at Delft, 


Holland, presents a most interesting ex- 
ample of a forward looking profit-sharing 
scheme. Of all the experiments with the 
industrial companies of Hof van Delft, the 
ultimate is the printing company. The shares 
of stock were serially numbered and the com- 
pany reserved the right to retire the shares 
at par, according to the serial numbers, with 
the design that the workers might eventually 
acquire this capital—that is, acquire the means 
of production. This capital stock is entitled 
to a 6 per cent. accumulative dividend and of 
the remaining profit, 25 per cent. goes to the 
managers for their labors, 50 per cent. to the 
workmen shareholders, 3 per cent. to the com- 
missioners, and 12 per cent. to the founders. 
This 12 per cent. is a unique feature, repre- 
senting Mr. van Marken’s estimate of the 
reward which capital should have over and 
above the ordinary return upon investment, 
for its adventurous spirit in risking the capital 
in the first instance. The right of this addi- 
tional compensation extends only to the ori- 
ginal shareholders and ceases with their death. 

The workers are paid a minimum wage—that 
is a wage calculated for support and nothing 
more. Their share of the profits is not paid 
in cash, but goes to a savings account. When 
the amount of the fund to the credit of any 
worker reaches 100 florins, it is immediately 
applied to the purchase for him of a share of 
the capital stock—the original holder of that 
share being forced under the agreement to sell 
and pass out of the company. In the first 
four years one third of the capital stock had 
thus passed into the hands of the workers; 
and in the course of the next fifteen years all 
the original stockholders had been retired. 
But some of the workmen stockholders have 
died and their stock has passed into their 
estates, while others have left the service of the 
company. However, their stock is on. ex- 
actly the same basis as the stock of the original 
stockholders and as the savings of a man reach 
100 florins, a share of stock automatically 
passes to him. Thus, the entire capital stock 
slowly revolves in ownership, the idea in Mr 
van Marken’s mind being that the workers 
should have always a direct identity with the 
shareholders. 

Workers who have not yet accumulated suf- 
ficient savings to buy stock are, however, 
regarded as members of the corporation. Dur- 
ing his first year of service a worker has one 
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vote on a parity with the stockholder and an 
additional vote for each two years of work up to 
a maximum of six votes. Shareholders, also, 
regardless of the blocks they hold, are restricted 
to a maximum of six votes. | visited this 
plant during the present year and | was in- 
formed that the general desire was to change 
the scheme—that the workers preferred higher 
wages to stock ownership and that, because of 
the low basic wage paid, it was decidedly hard 
to get men to work. 


INDIFFERENT RESULTS 


OR thirty years past the Procter & Gam- 
ble Company have had some form of 
profit-sharing and their experiences are inter- 
esting. Back in 1887 a certain part of the 
year’s earnings was set aside and distributed 
in cash to all employees in proportion to their 
wages. The amounts fixed caused dissatis- 
faction. Then the company fixed the em- 
ployees’ dividend at the same rate as that paid 
upon the common stock of the company. It 
will be noted that there is no reason whatever 
for making these rates the same, but that thus 
fixing the rate is merely a way of shutting off 
superflous discussion. Up until 1903 this per- 
centage upon the wage was distributed in 
cash twice a year and with this result: 

“During this time the expectation that it 
would result in greater and more efficient effort 
on the part of the employees was not realized. 
Not with the majority. The dividend, com- 
ing as it did, at stated intervals in lump sums, 
tended rather to defeat its purpose than to 
further it. It had a tendency toward extray- 
agance and became a distinctly demoralizing 
influence. The money was spent and over 
spent before they received it. It was looked 
upon as additional wages and had not the 
effect upon the majority of increasing their 
loyalty and interest, and of adding to their 
prosperity and material comfort gathered 
from the saving and the habit of saving.” 

The company then abandoned profit-sharing, 
insofar as cash distribution was concerned, 
and adopted profit-sharing as a means to en- 
force thrift through stock ownership. The 
plan is one which has been adopted with various 
modifications by quite a number of companies. 
Any employee who has been in the service of 
the company for thirty days or more may apply 
to the trustee to buy for him in the open market 
and at the market prices an amount of stock 
equal in par value tp his yearly wages. It 
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takes about five years to pay for this stock. 
At the end of that time the empIyee owns his 
stock outright and receives dividends as would 
any other stockholder. A further develop- 
ment of the plan is savings certificates in the 
denomination of $100 each, issued by the trus- 
tees and bearing 6 per cent. interest. The 
employees may purchase these by depositing 
5 per cent. of their wages and adding the 
dividends under the profit-sharing plan. The 
profit-sharing dividend itself is scarcely profit- 
sharing at all; but rather a donation of the 
company’s earnings as a bonus for length 
of service. 

A person employed throughout one year 
receives 10 per cent. advance upon wages, and 
thereafter an additional 1 per cent. per year 
until the maximum. of 20 per cent. has been 
reached. 

In all fairness it cannot be said that the plan 
is either a success or a failure. In the old stock 
purchasing plan, the maximum participation 
was 60 per cent. and of the remaining 40 per 
cent. perhaps 15 per cent. were ineligible be- 
cause they were transient workers, while the 
remaining 25 per cent. were those who never, 
under any circumstances, were able to accu- 
mulate the 2.5 percent. of the purchase required 
for the initial deposit. 


PROFIT-SHARING FOR EXECUTIVES 


HERE are numerous other instances of 

profit-sharing, but the essentials are all 
the same, and excepting where the distribu- 
tion is solely with executives, or where the 
circumstances are quite peculiar, | am unable 
to find that the mere sharing of profits has the 
remotest influence in bettering the relation. 
The first distribution of profits is always greeted 
with wild enthusiasm—just as would be any 
other substantial largess. But there is never 
the slightest disposition to accept the profits 
of the future in the place of wages in the present 
—the profits must be in addition to everything 
else. Every plan tried in America, based on 
the Van Marken idea of paying a scant living 
wage—or even a full living wage—with the 
prospect of bringing the eventual wage to 
considerably above what might be called the 
market rate by the distribution of profits, has 
failed when applied to workers. 

In the case of executives the situation is 
quite different. It is the direction of the higher 
executives which really makes the profits. 
These men do the buying, the selling, the 




















borrowing, and of the manceuvering so neces- 
sary to business. If a season is not successful 
they know why. There is no mystery about 
depreciation and reserve; and, working in 
February, they can visualize a profit to be paid 
in December. It has therefore become the 
practice among forward looking organizations 
to have the executives who manage the capital 
share in the fruits of their efforts. In the 
National Cash Register Company, for instance, 
the fixed salaries paid to executives are quite 
low, but they share in the profits to such an 
extent that this share will often equal or exceed 
the entire year’s salary. In other corporations 
the executives and higher employees are per- 
mitted to buy a certain number of shares of 
stock under an agreement to reseli them when 
their connection with the company terminates. 
They commonly do not pay any money for 
this stock, but merely give a promissory note 
for the full purchase price with the stock as 
collateral. This plan has the ear-marks of stock 
participation but, as a matter of fact, it is only 
an easy way of adding a bonus to the salary 
based upon the earnings of the company— 
it cuts out a lot of mathematics. 


VIRTUE WHICH IRRITATES 


HEN there are the numerous plans by 

which the employees of companies are 
encouraged and aided in the purchase of the 
stock of the company. The most notable of 
this kind is that of the United States Steel 
Corporation by which, under a partial payment 
system, employees may buy stock. This plan 
is very well thought of, indeed, by a number 
of leading business men of the country, as 
making for an identity of interest between the 
worker and the stockholder. 

But it is strongly to be doubted if the number 
of shares held by the rank and file of employees 
is sufficient to give them a real interest or, 
that the dividends which they receive are suffi- 
ciently large to make them realize that there 
is a connection between the daily work and the 
semi-annual dividend. It is urged, and it 
would seem reasonable to believe, that if even 
10 per cent. of the employees of a corporation 
were also owners of its stock, they then would 
act as a leaven in the mass and make for better 
and more codperative work. The devotees 
of stock ownership are always ready with nu- 
merous instances in which the faithful workmen- 
stockholders, warring against waste fetch 
in bits of metal lost on the roadway and they 
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recount how these conscientious souls chide 
their fellow workers for acts against the best 
interest of the company and therefore against 
the value of the stock. I have looked into 
quite a number of these shining examples 
and find most of them merely expressions of a 
renewed license to be a busybody. The self- 
conscious virtue of the fledgling stockholder 
is more apt to irritate his fellows than to help 
the company. 

The opportunity to purchase stock in the 
corporation for which he works is properly 
to be regarded not at all'as a method of adjust- 
ing the relation between Labor and Capital, 
or of increasing mutual productivity, but solely 
as a means of encouraging stalwart indepen- 
dence through thrift. 


WHAT IF NO PROFITS ARE EARNED? 


UT you cannot have a meal of bear meat 
unless first you havea bear. You cannot 
well share profits or make the purchase of cor- 
porate stock desirable unless you have profits. 
Accept all the theories of profit-sharing at face 
value and without investigation, say that it is 
a success whenever tried—what are you going 
to do about the workers for the companies 
which do not earn profits? One out of every 
five enterprises started in the United States 
fails; of those that continue in business, only 
about 20 per cent. show profits. The man 
working for the skilfully managed company 
that earns a lot of money is commonly no 
more efficient than the man working for the 
poorly managed company that fails. Why, 
if their respective working talents are about 
equal should the first worker get more than the 
second? The one had nothing to do with the 
profits nor the other with the losses. 

The satisfactory way of paying a man is for 
what he does. If he makes a good article at a 
right price, or otherwise performs a satisfactory 
service, then he can and should be paid ade- 
quately. It is up to the employer to make the 
profit. If the employer cannot make a profit 
he has merely demonstrated that he is incom- 
petent to be charged with the management of 
capital. The larger visioned employers all 
recognize to-day that the man who wants to 
pay low wages—who wants to pay less than is 
justly due—is more of a menace to the wage sys- 
tem than the Bolshevik. The doctrine that low 
wages are cheap has been pretty well exploded. 

But what is adequate payment? There can 


be no rule until mankind has been ironed into 
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uniformity—which will probably take a little 
while. There are grades of labor and grades 
of men. The street sweeper is not on a par 
with the watchmaker, although he may have 
greater potentialities. Christian Girl, the 
president of the Standard Parts Company 
of Cleveland, once swept the streets of Cleve- 
land, but he did not insist that as a street 
sweeper he should be paid the salary that he 
now gets as the president of a great organiza- 
tion. And thus we cannot escape getting back 
to the controlling relation between the wage 
and the work. And through the work it is 
always possible to arrive at the “adequate”’ 
payment. 


GOVERNING PRINCIPLES 


N THE case of Baldwin’s, Disston’s, and 
the Endicott-Johnson Company which have 
been set up as models, the relations between 
the company and the men are so intimate and 
the knowledge of the work is so mutually 
exact, that striking the wage bargains with 
individuals gives no trouble. But all concerns 
cannot have that marvelous mutuality—so 
they must find a mechanical means of 
arriving at the same end, but always upon 
the same basis of fitting the wage to the work. 
The problem of the adequate wage, of attaining 
the right balance, is quite impossible when a 
general solution is sought, but it is quite easy 
when it is treated as a matter of cases and not 
of universal law. In my next article | shall 
give the leading examples of how satisfactory 
adjustments of the wage and other industrial 
differences are being made to-day—the oases 
in the desert of labor despair. 
The methods differ, but they all proceed 
upon principles and these principles have been 
best stated by Mr. William R. Basset thus: 


1. In order to get any logical fixing of wages it is 
necessary first to throw away all ideas of how mucha 
man ought to get. A man ought to get what he 
earns, no more and no less; and | consider what is 
called the market rate of wages—whether it happens 
to be the standard wage of the community or a rate 
fixed by the union—as in the nature of a minimum 
wage for that class of work. 

2. There is no reason why a machinist should not 
make $100 or even $200 a week if he returns that 
much service. And the point, therefore, is not 
the gross amount that a man makes, but the.cost 
of his services per unit to the company. If a man 
makes $50 a week when turning out 10 units per 
hour, I can well afford to pay him $100 a week if 
he turns out 20 well made units in one hour, for 
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there is so much less overhead per unit on the 20 
scale than on the 10, that it costs me less per unit 
to pay $100 per week than to pay $50. This is a 
self evident point which is very often neglected and 
because it is neglected, the whole subject of wages 
is in a chaotic condition. 

3. In a very large number of cases the piece rate 
is fixed by rule-of-thumb and the rate is lowered 
whenever it appears to the foreman or superinten- 
dent that the man is making too much money. If 
the rate were right in the first place it should not be 
lowered because the man is making money—unless 
the increased production is brought about solely 
by managerial skill. But the rate is not usually 
right in the first place, because it is unfortunately 
rare to find a scientifically set rate. 

4. The average rate is based upon someone’s 
guess as to what a man may do—whereas it should 
be based upon a scientifically timed study. 

5. The use of the stop-watch is opposed by most 
workers largely because it has been ill-used in the 
past, but if you have a rate committee to which is 
intelligently explained the basis of time study, and 
their services enlisted to obtain the proper study, 
then this opposition will disappear. 

6. I think it is very proper for a worker to object 
to having an incorrect time study forced down his 
throat and made the basis for a rate which forces 
him at an inhuman pace in order to claim a bare 
sustenance. 

7. | do not favor piece rates nor any other one 
form of paying wages, because there is no universal 
wage method. I have frequently installed three 
or four different bases of payment in the same shop, 
because only in such manner could we even approxi- 
mate fairness. 

8. But, I think that every form of wage payment 
should also include an incentive, an individual in- 
centive, so that a man may be rewarded on both 
the quality and the quantity of what he does—and 
right here let me say that quality is always more 
important than quantity, and it has been my un- 
varying experience, that where we stressed the 
quality element, we awakened the spirit of crafts- 
manship and the quantity took care of itself. In 
addition to the individual incentive | believe in 
stimulating codperation between employees by 
providing group or departmental incentives. This 
need not be large and sometimes does not have to 
be paid in money; but, generally speaking, a small 
money incentive, combined with a certain amount 
of publicity to engage the natural instinct of com- 
petition, will produce splendid results. I have 
known production to be nearly doubled under such 
circumstances. 

g. Hand in hand with incentives goes the teaching 
of right methods, the elimination of wastes, and the 
proper planning of work. When all of these ele- 
ments are present, the raising of a wage is purely 
incidental, for then the increments are taken out 
of the former wastes—which is as it should be. 

















KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 


The Ruler Who First Opposed the Invading Germans, Who Threw His Little Army 
Across Their Path, Gaining for the British and French the Time They Needed to 
Prepare a Defense. At La Panne and Houthen. The Triumphal Entry into Bruges 


By W. P. CRESSON 


Formerly Captain, A. E. F.,and Chief of the American Military Mission at Belgian Headquarters 


O MOST Americans King Albert 
is the most familiar and outstanding 
figure of the early days of the war, 
the statesman who, with a full real- 
ization of the consequences, voiced 
for his people their great decision. Yet King 
Albert, the soldier, the Commander-in-Chief, 
who rallied the shattered armies of Belgium, 
and during four years of soul-trying combat, 
directed their monotonous defensive campaign 
along the Yser, is little known except by those 
who have been privileged to serve at his side. 

It is a memorable fact that throughout the 
four years of struggle following the loss of 
Antwerp and Brussels, King Albert kept his 
Headquarters on Belgian soil. His offices 
as Commander-in-Chief were usually estab- 
lished at La Panne, one of the few towns re- 
maining habitable in the little triangle of 
national territory that had been saved from 
enemy occupation by the Battle of the Yser. 
Here, within twelve kilometers of the Nieuport 
front, well under the fire of the Kolossal guns 
of the enemy batteries about Ostend, King 
Albert, Queen Elizabeth, and the children of 
the Royal Family passed the last summer of 
their exile. 

La Panne was once a place of gardens and 
villas, most of the latter built in the somewhat 
frivolous architectural style affected by the 
summer population of Flanders. As a result 
of occasional bombardments and the dilapida- 
tions arising from long use as “rest-billets,” 
its houses presented a rather disreputable ap- 
pearance, while the greenery of its parks and 
gardens had long since been trampled into 
sandy wastes by the troops. 

Yet with all its drawbacks, the Royal Family 
seemed infinitely to prefer La Panne as a place 
of residence to the somewhat querulous atmos- 
phere of Belgium’s “official” capital at Le Havre 
(whence an occasional visiting minister or 
bureaucrat sometimes came to pass a few days 





on a visit to the “front’’). They occupied a 
large villa at the far end of the town surrounded 
by a waste of sand dunes known as the “ Kings 
Park”’ now principally ornamented with great 
lines of dusty wire entanglements, and the 
emplacements of a battery of artillery. At 
Les Moers, a country house, half villa, half 
farm, situated some miles away, were installed 
the officers of King Albert’s military household, 
in close touch with the Belgian Headquarters 
Staff at Houthen. 

Owing to the presence of Dr. Depage’s great 
hospital L’ Ambulance Ocean, where the Queen 
did daily services as a trained nurse, La Panne 
was supposed to be relatively safe from bom- 
bardment. Although the monster batteries of 
Tirpitz, and other lurking monsters of the 
enemy’s coast sector, easily tossed their missiles 
over our heads upon the devoted city of 
Dunkirk, eighteen kilometers to the rear, and 
on every clear night the enemy’s bombing 
machines droned overhead just out of reach 
of our frantically bursting anti-aircraft shells, 
we were generally left in relative peace. 

I have frequently been asked to explain 
what part King Albert actually played in the 
military defence of the Yser front, and what - 
his relations were with the Belgian General 
Staff and those of the’ Allies. While most 
of the monarchs of Europe enjoy the title and 
uniform of commander-in-chief of their re- 
spective armies, few have been allowed to exer- 
cise, successfully at least, any real influence 
upon military policy. King Albert’s position 
was, however, no such sinecure. To his mili- 
tary duties he brought not only rare personal 
gifts of tact and firmness, but also an infinitely 
painstaking preparation for the rdle he was 
called upon to perform. Like his son, Prince 
Leopold, who still wears the uniform of a pri- 
vate in the Liége regiment, the King formerly 
served in the lowest grade of the Belgian army. 
His military household was quite separate 
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from the General Staff with whose routine 
work it never had cause to interfere. But as 
a channel of communication between the Bel- 
gian High Command and the political branches 
of the governments, the King’s privileged 
position (as I have frequently been assured) 
was of inestimable value in carrying out the 
policies which the General Staff deemed neces- 
sary. This was especially true in view of those 
ministries to foreign soil. In the same way, 
the relations of the General Staff with the Allied 
High Commands were facilitated by the King’s 
prestige and personality, and above all of a con- 
sideration for the manifold susceptibilities of 
the foreigner not always inherent in the char- 
acter of the untraveled Belgian. 

King Albert was absent in Italy at the time 
of my arrival at Belgian Headquarters so that 
my first audience with him was somewhat 
delayed. | feel sure my readers will share the 
curiosity I felt in regard to the personal traits 
of a King who was the actual as well as the 
constitutional leader of his people. 

In the Royal Palace at Brussels, an audience 
with His Majesty becomes a matter of con- 
siderable ceremony, but many of the customary 
formalities were waived at his headquarters 
in the field. The actual presentation was per- 
formed by the King’s principal aide-de-camp 
General Jungbluth, an erect and soldierly 
veteran who, in spite of his years, | had fre- 
quently seen walking and riding near La Panne. 
General Jungbluth enjoyed a privileged posi- 
tion near the Royal Family. For many years, 
he was His Majesty’s military tutor and acted 
as the King’s companion during his first visit 
to the United States in 1898. He has always 
remained one of his closest friends and advisers, 
perhaps the only one of his subjects on terms 
of real intimacy with his sovereign. 

The brief ceremonious moment of my first 
official introduction to the King ended in a 
cordial hand shake. The outstanding im- 
pression which King Albert makes is invariably 
one of height—height and dignity, relieved 
by a certain kindly shyness. Even the pro- 
portions of his figure are heroic. He holds 
himself a little stiffly perhaps, for he is above 
all else soldierly, but there isno touch of parade, 
of the “clank of shining armour.” His 
pince-nez the despair of sculptors and portrait 
painters of the “ official’ school, temper rather 
agreeably the level glance of his eyes which are 
very blue. His hair is blond, thinning a little 
on the forehead under the band of his helmet, 
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but without touch of gray. He does not look 
his forty-four years, and the out-of-door life 
of a commander who really commands, appears 
to agree with him. 

He wore the simple campaign uniform of a 
Belgian Lieutenant-General, a rank he shares . 
with six or seven Belgian officers. I may be 
forgiven for adding that he also wore the con- 
venient rolled cloth puttees that the English 
introduced, which a recent order of General 
de Ceuninck’s (the able Belgian War Minister, 
who is somewhat famous as a martinet) had 
strictly forbidden! 

The King speaks English slowly, but cor- 
rectly. Even when speaking his_ native 
French, he gives the impression of a man 
who weighs his words carefully, yet a frank 
man withal. 

During our interview the King mentioned 
with appreciation General Pershing’s recent 
visit and spoke with something nearing en- 
thusiasm of the rumored programme for the 
debarkation of our troops. What struck me 
most, however, was the way in which he ignored 
our own dark situation—the thunder of 
the German guns against Kemmel, which shook 
the windows of the room in which we stood, 
seemed to pass unnoticed. No man can have 
lived through darker, more threatening days 
than did King Albert during that April of 1918, 
and have remained more unaffectedly serene. 

After my audience which ended without 
further formality, I was glad of an opportunity 
for a talk with General Jungbluth, Colonel 
Tilkaen, and other officers of the King’s 
military household. 

We spoke, of course, of the King’s first visit 
to America and of his desire to return there. 
After Prince Albert had visited President 
McKinley in Washington, he adopted a more 
convenient and democratic incognito, and gave 
himself up to travel and study of commercial 
and industrial matters. He had long talks with 
James J. Hill concerning the strategy of rail- 
roading; the railroad king gave this quiet 
young man his first lesson of big business, les- 
sons which he later applied as the ruler of one 
of the most industrious and mechanically 
minded people in the world. 

On March 2st, the storm of the Great Lys 
offensive broke upon us. For nearly ten days 
the entire territory of “free Belgium” was 
blindly shelled by the enemy’s guns. The 


few remaining dwellers in Furnes, our nearest 
neighbors, were chased from their crumbling 
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It was sad to see the havoc wrought 
day after day in the lovely medizval town by 
this bombardment, wholly without military 


dwellings. 


excuse or reason. The row of high gabled 
dwellings, dear to artists, under the name of 
“Spanish houses”’ were flattened to the ground 
by a couple of direct hits. The brick work 
of the church in the Grande Place showed 
ghastly red wounds so livid as to be almost 
painful to look upon. 

Every highroad in the vicinity of the King’s 
residence at Les Moers was filled with refugees, 
fleeing from village to village, as the wrath 
of the German guns fell upon them in turn. 
And, as though to mock all this senseless mis- 
ery, there came to us the early spring-time 
beauty of the orchards, every tree holding up 
its bouquet of blossoms. s 

For the first fortnight in April, we literally 
lay in the path of the storm that was sweeping 
down on Dunkirk and the coast ports. Sir 
Douglas Haig reminded the British troops that 
they were fighting “with their backs to the 
wall.”” The Belgians fought with their backs 
to the cold waters of the Channel and the 
North.Sea! During this time, | frequently 
met the automobile of our royal Commander- 
in-Chief always along the roads leading to the 
most threatened points of the Belgian line, now 
lengthened to the extreme limit of safety in 
order to relieve the British troops north of 
Ypres. Then suddenly, following the “affair 
of Kippe,’”’ an engagement to which history 
will refer as the turning point of the great 
Lys drive, the roads and highways of “free 
Belgium” became filled with sullen columns 
of marching feld-grau following as prisoners 
the very roads they had so confidently thought 
to tread as victors a few days before. 

With the approach of summer came the wel- 
come rumor of the arrival in Europe of Amer- 
ican troops in seemingly miraculous numbers. 
Many of these were billeted in the area im- 
mediately adjacent to our rear. These proofs 
of substantial American aid filled the whole 
population of “free Belgium,” both civilian 
and military, with the livelest anticipations. 
Indeed, I was constantly asked to confirm this 
goodness until the actual arrival of the 30th 
American Division at Waton on Belgian soil, 
and the 27th in the neighboring sector, placed 
the matter beyond further doubt. As the 
30th Division was under the direct command 
of the British during this period of their train- 
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ing, I did not have the honor of presenting - 








its commander, General Lewis, to their Majes- 
ties, who visited the Americans at their camp 
and were much impressed, as indeed was every- 
one, by their physique and appearance. How- 
ever, | accompanied General Lewis on a visit 
to the Belgian front, where he was much in- 
terested in the system of inundations, a highly 
technical mode of defensive warfare which the 
Belgian Staff had brought to a state of high 
perfection. 

Although these divisions soon left us to take 
a glorious part in the defense of the heights 
about Kemmel, the effect of their heartening 
presence remained. A visit by General Bliss, 
the American officer next in rank to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was also much appreciated 
by the Belgian Headquarters Staff. General 
Bliss had a long interview with King Albert, 
and was followed by other American officers 
who were sent to study the defences of the 
Belgian front. 

But as though realizing the failure of all 
their determined sacrifice, the enemy still 
vented their spite in bombardments of the Bel- 
gian rear areas. La Panne suffered on several 
occasions from these displays of ill humor. 

Undisturbed, however, by these emblems 
of German hate the King and the Royal family 
returned for their usual summer season at 
the simple villa which they occupied at the 
far end of the town. [| suppose somewhere in 
the cellars of this modest establishment a bomb- 
proof had been erected to shelter the Queen 
and the little Princess in these moments of 
sudden danger—it was difficult to imagine the 
kingly Albert descending into one of our 
La Panne “funk holes.” 

On July 4th a review was held at the Belgian 
Headquarters at Houthen in honor of the 
American national holiday. It was King 
Albert’s desire to pay this tribute not only to 
the reinforcements we were contributing to the 
war but also to the American men and women 
who had upheld. Belgium’s cause ever since 
1914. 

Among other units of the Belgian army 
represented was a battalion of dismounted 
cavalry with the regimental colors which had 
been decorated the day before with the Order 
of Leopold for their part in the engagement at 
Kippe. 

It was about this time also that the King 
and Queen crossed the Channel in sea-planes 
to England, where they visited Admiral 
Rodman and inspected the American Fleet. 
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In preparation for the great strategical move- 
ment planned by the High Command in Sep- 
tember for the relief of the Channel Ports, 
troops now began converging throughout 
the whole of the back area upon given points 
of the Belgian front. In the daytime these 
were to be found sleeping hidden from the 
enemy’s airmen beneath the sheltering shad- 
ows of orchards and hedge rows. The move- 
ments of the artillery and baggage trains were 
carried out with equal precaution—during 
daylight hours these remained concealed’ in 
woods and villages along the route. 

In the new headquarters of the army 
of Flanders we did our best to maintain 
the illusions of a quiet sector in which 
nothing out of the ordinary routine was 
likely to occur. : 

A single shot at dawn on the morning of 
September 28, 1918, from one of the monitors 
of the British Dunkirk flotilla, which had crept 
silently down the coast during the night to 
take a position opposite La Panne, gave the long 
expected signal for starting the attack that 
ended with pushing the Germans out of Bel- 
gium. All during the days that followed, 
King Albert was up early and late, going and 
returning, receiving reports and sending mes- 
sages. It was a different Belgium that was 
being freed than the one that had been overrun 
four years before, but it was Belgium, and the 
people who had been under the control of the 
invader were wild with delight at the coming 
of their army. 


THE FORMAL ENTRY INTO BRUGES 


FEW days after the departure of the Ger- 
mans from Bruges, King Albert and Queen 
Elizabeth made their formal entry into the 
ancient city and afterward took up their 
residence in a fine old chateau in the suburbs. 
It was here that we had the pleasure of con- 
gratulating His Majesty upon the Armistice 
and shortly after that memorable event I was 
detailed to accompany him toGhent. Most of 
the officers at Headquarters who were able to 
do so, had, however, already embraced the 
first opportunity to cross the inundated areas 
and the shell-torn No Man’s Land which had 
so long separated the enemy battle-fronts in 
Flanders to visit the mysterious territory be- 
hind the old German lines. 
The day following the German retirement 
found a hastily repaired highway near Dixe- 
mude crowded with a motley procession of 
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automobiles and ambulances loaded down with 
military sight-seers of every rank and branch 
of the Allied services—from a British admiral 
to the humble Belgian jass, anxiously return- 
ing after four years for news of his home 
and family. Leaving the dismal stretches of 
drowned meadow land where inundations which 
had formed so important a part of the Belgian 
defenses were fast draining seaward, we passed 
along a fairly well paved road where not a wheel 
had turned since 1914. Then rolling through a 
gap cut in the German front-line we found our- 
selves at last in the mysterious land which had 
been occupied Belgium. Through the ruined vil- 
lages whose names recalled familiar places on 
our maps, along roads marked with German 
signs generally beginning with the magic word 
verboten, we came at last to villages and farm 
houses inhabited by a silently watchful peas- 
antry—polite almost to servility, as though 
not wholly certain that a German schiitzen 
might not suddenly appear to drag these 
visitors in unfamiliar uniform off to the 
kommandantur. 

In one place we came upon a group of school 
children being taught to cheer by the village 
priest, for after the long months of unnatural 
repression many a Belgian child seemed afraid 
to raise his voice even to welcome the return 
of his own countrymen. 

Bruges, the splendid old Gothic capital of 
Flanders, we found almost intact, Indeed, 
the great square before the belfry, aflame 
with the red, orange, and black standard of 
Belgium stood as I had seen it twenty years 
before. Where the loyal population had suc- 
ceeded in hiding these precious emblems of 
their nationality will always remain a mystery. 
Even more curious was the display of copper 
utensils which many of the burghers proudly 
hung from their window after having hidden 
this precious metal for four years from the 
greed of the invader. 

The story of the return of King Albert and 
Queen Elizabeth to their loyal capital after 
their four years of glorious exile has been 
repeated at such length that | shall but briefly 
describe these events from the point of view 
of a participant in this unforgettable cere- 
mony. 

The long expected day dawned clear and 
cloudless. At the King’s desire the route 
of the procession had been fixed so that every 
quarter of the town, both rich and poor, should 
have an opportunity of greeting the returning 
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KING ALBERT IN THE FIELD 
Signing the visitors’ book on a visit to the British front in Flanders 


sovereigns. The rendezvous where the pro- 
cession formed was in one of the older quarters 
of Brussels where the high gabled roofs of the 
houses almost met overhead. Lord Athlone 
(Queen Mary’s brother), Chief of the British 
Military Mission, General Rouquerolles of the 
French Mission, and myself representing the 
foreign armies, rode just behind the royal party, 
the latter following General Gillain, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Belgian Army. 

Until the bridge which divides old Brussels 
from the newer quarter of the town was reached 
the narrow streets were so crowded that the 
procession was obliged to proceed at a foot 
pace with frequent stops to allow the soldiers 
to clear the way for the royal party. The 
shouts of these worthy burghers, the wild 
waving of myriads of little flags, whose colors 
of red, orange, and black flickered like flame 
far down the narrow lane ahead of us, made an 
unforgettable picture. At the bridge the tall 
King leaned down from his horse to clasp the 
hand of Burgomaster Max who came forward 
to welcome him while the crowd shouted itself 
hoarse at the meeting of these two men, Max 


who represents Brussels, Albert who had be- 
come the living symbol of heroic Belgium. 

With a crash of brass and the blare of bugles, 
the procession swept into the broad place before 
the People’s Palace on the balcony of which 
sat General Pershing as the nation’s honored 
guest. Here the royal party took its station 
for the review against a rainbow background 
of Allied flags. 

A battalion of the 38th stepping out with 
the short quick step of the American infantry, 
led the march past in the place of honor, 
British marines, Scotch pipers, and horizon 
blue French infantry followed each other in 
quick succession. Hardly had the heavy guns 
of our Allied forces streaked with their strange 
camouflage of green and yellow rumbled by, 
when the moment came for which the whole 
vast crowd had waited four years to see. 
Sunburned and weather beaten—each officer 
wreathed with flowers, each soldier bearing a 
bouquet on the barrel of his rifle, hardened to 
steel by four years of unyielding defense— 
the army of the Yser filed before its King. 
Belgium was once more free. 
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N COUNTLESS American homes and 
Red Cross work-rooms, millions of Amer- 
ican women have been making garments 
during the past two years for refugees, 
exiled from their homes by the German 

invasion. Now that the war is over, what is 
happening to these refugees? Where are they? 
How are they living? They are going back, of 
course—back to what was home. There they 
are living like pioneers, almost like cave-men, 
in huts, shelters, cellars, basements, barracks, 
patched up portions of brick walls, lean-tos— 
in any and every way except a healthful and. 
comfortable way. The Germans are going to 
pay for the damage in the war zone? Yes, 
perhaps, in part, in money, but for all this 
living in darkness, dampness, crowding, isola- 
tion, and discomfort, the unhappy refugees 
and their children must pay, now and in the 
future, in sickness, in reduced efficiency, in 
unrest, and in bitterness. 

There are three stages in the refugee’s his- 
tory: (1) his hurried leave-taking and journey, 
a matter of a few days; (2) his period of exile, 
a matter of a few years; (3) his improvised 
shelter during the long period of reconstruction, 
a matter of a few decades. Recall for a mo- 
ment what he has been through since 1914. 

“The Germans are coming!”’... These ter- 
rifying words passed from mouth to mouth 
in hundreds of cities and villages in northern 
France in August, 1914. It was a case of leav- 
ing hastily or hiding in the cellar. Three 
million hid; a million and a half went. 

They looked longingly at their cherished 
possessions, their tidy homes, the many things 
made with their own hands, their animals, 
their crops, their fields, the church spire in the 
village. They picked up one thing; laid it 


down; took up another; and then another. 
“No, it can’t be taken; it is too heavy. It 


must be left. We must walk, and the road is 
long.’ Hurriedly tying up in a rough bundle 
a few of the most necessary and most treasured 
articles, they started down the road. They 
took with them perhaps a goat, or a few chick- 
ens. The dogs were nearly as numerous as the 
refugees. It was picturesque but heartbreak- 
ing. One old lady with her dog burst into 
tears, saying, “The dog is all I have left. My 
husband and four sons have been killed in the 
war.” One woman had eleven children and 
her old grandmother of ninety, each member 
of the party carrying something. One woman 
had fourteen children, all clean and neat— 
the oldest eighteen years of age, the youngest 
seventeen days. This baby was born in a tent 
while she was fleeing from her home which had 
been bombed, and in which her husband had 
been killed. Another old woman with a very 
kindly face was the mother of eighteen children. 
Her sons were in the army and her only 
daughter had been taken by the Germans. 
She had with her two very pretty curly haired 
little girls, aged five and seven years, whose 
mother had been killed by a bomb and whose 
father had been killed in battle. She had 
reared eighteen children but when asked 
casually, “Are you going to keep those little 
girls?’”’ the tears came to her eyes and she 
said, Oui, Oui; les pauvres enfants, (Yes, Yes; 
the poor children). In the confusion of the 
flight many families were separated. Babies 
were born by the roadside and mothers walked 
for miles with children only a few days old 
in their arms. An undersized man carried on 
his back a heavy daughter, aged twenty, who 
was unable to walk. 

Arrived at their destination, things were not 
much better. They thought the war would 
soon be over and any old shelter would do 
temporarily. It had to be any old shelter 
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THE BED LINE 
In the large open square of Armentiéres the refugees in this line are awaiting the distribution of beds by the military 


authorities from the temporary barrack seen at the left. 


because nobody was expecting them. The 
houses were already occupied and there re- 
mained only barns, sheds, abandoned convents, 
unused factories, and so on. The refugees 
kept coming and everybody moved up closer 
and closer. Many of the native families 
doubled up. The war could not make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew. before, 
but it could make two families live where only 
one lived before, on a scale reckoned. by hun- 
dreds of thousands. People do not like to be 
crowded and the natives were not happy in 
receiving all these newcomers, There was 
not work enough and frequently not food 
enough to go around. The newcomers talked 
differently and lived differently—and the natives 
wished they would go home. Weeks passed 
into months and months into years. The 
“temporary” stay of those who went in 1914 
was prolonged to four and a half or five years. 
Then that gray German flood swept on farther 
in early 1918 and another half million refugees 
came along. Everybody, natives and the 
earlier refugees, crowded up still closer. Food 
was scarce, prices soared higher and higher, 
and there was nobody to look after those who 


In the background are the ruins of the cathedral 


were sick. People helped, of course. The 
government voted them an allowance. Good 
people formed relief committees. The Amer- 


ican Red Cross came along in the autumn of 
1917 and set up an extensive relief work in 
every region. Nevertheless, on the whole, 
the refugees had a very unhappy time of it 
and looked forward longingly to the day when 
they might go home. 

Finally, the time came. The fighting ended, 
but it was early winter and the government 
told them not to go back yet. As well tell 
a ripe apple not to fall. The pull of the home 
tie was stronger than everything else and 
streams of :efugees began to trickle slowly 
back. By the middle of April, 1919, five 
months after the fighting ceased, about one 
fifth of the refugees had returned—to what? 
Homes? Yes, if latitude and longitude made 
a home. There was nothing left but locality. 

The calamity that had befallen them was not 
due in the remotest degree to any fault of theirs. 
They happened to have been in the way of 
something which set qut to master the world. 
If the world had taken them by the hand and 
led them back to homes fully rebuilt, fields 





WAR’S WILDERNESS— 


Site of the former village of Hooge. near Ypres, Belgium. 
There are many square miles like this in northern France, to 
which the refugees are returning. Note the five destroyed— 














—REACHES THE HORIZON 





—tanks, the shell holes filled with water, and the ruined barbed 
wire entanglements. The ground is treacherous with mines 
and unexploded ammunition of every sort 
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AT THE FOOT OF VIMY RIDGE 


A-dugout is occupied by this family during the time that their house is being’ built out of the corrugated iron in the 
vicinity. The stovepipe at the right protrudes apparently from the ground but in reality from the home of this family 


in perfect order, everything completely re- 
stored, it would still have been in their debt 
for the horrors of leaving, for all the wearing 
anxiety and hardships of four and a half years 
of exile from home. 

The writer made a ten-day trip through the 
French and Belgium war zone in April to see, 
at first hand, how these pioneers were faring, 
and especially in what kind of places they 
were living. The official photographer of 
the American Red Cross Survey Mission has 
recorded with a wealth of convincing detail the 
picturesque, pathetic, and grotesque expedients 
to which these resourceful peacetime pioneers 
in the war zone have resorted. 

The first and most vivid impression from 
a visit to the, stricken area is the tremendous 
amount of it. The sheer volume of destruc- 
tion in this area surpasses anything ever known 
in the history of the world. In the fastest 
auto, we traveled for ten days from early morn- 
ing until dark, stopping a few minutes here 
and there at most interesting spots, chatting 
hastily with mayors, relief workers, and with 
the refugee-pioneers, and during the entire 
period saw nothing but devastation. We worked 


with the utmost speed for ten days and then 
had covered only half the distance from the 
North Sea to the Swiss line. The impression 
is somewhat like that of riding over our western 
prairies: one becomes almost terrified with 
sheer extent—one wonders, will it ever come 
toanend? The very magnitude of it paralyzes 
even the mere effort to describe it, to say noth- 
ing of rebuilding, or even of making plans for 
rebuilding. 

The second strongest impression is that of 
the great variety of conditions. It is impos- 
sible to make any general statement about the 
war zone except that it is a succession of infinite 
variety. At one moment you may be passing 
through a region in which the fields are appar- 
ently in perfect condition and, if not ready 
for the harvest, at least are ready for the plow. 
The next moment you enter a region where the 
land is one succession of shell holes. Rocks, 
stone, and sterile clay of the under-soil to the 
depth of four to six feet have been scattered 
over the top soil. Unexploded shells, hand 
grenades, and other munitions lie scattered 
about; many others are just underneath the 
surface and at a stroke of a pick or shovel may 
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THE HEART OF THE SOMME BATTLEFIELD 


There is nothing to be seen as far as the eye can reach, yet the strength of the home ties has inspired 
the two men in the picture to return, and plan a shelter for themselves where once they had a home 


easily blow one into bits. There are many 
regions in which one sees only this desolation as 
far as the eye can reach. Where the fighting 
occurred in the early part of the war, nature 
has begun to hide the ugliness and shame by a 
scanty covering of weeds and grass. 

The buildings, too, show every degree of 
damage in the most haphazard fashion. 
One city will be nothing but a heap of bricks, 
sticks, mortar, and stones—the next may be 
wholly intact. In the same city one section 
may be completely destroyed and another 
partly so. On the same street some of the 
houses may be in complete ruins, others par- 
tially destroyed, and still others almost unin- 
jured. We can only describe it in such terms 
as these; in what we might call the county of 
Cambrai, there are 74 villages and cities in 
which the destruction ranges from 5 to 40 
per cent., 14 in which it is from 40 to 90 per 
cent; and 21 in which it is from go to 100 per 
cent. A great variety of facts enter in: whether 
the Allies or the Germans made any serious 
attempt at resistance in this particular locality; 
how near it was to the line of trenches; whether 
it was an important place from a military point 


of view. Heavy artillery can completely 
destroy a city twenty miles back of the 
lines, but it rarely does so. The number of 
big guns is limited and their lifetime short. 
There are villages and towns very close to the 
trenches which show little destruction. 

Nearly always, conditions are very much 
worse than they at first appear to be. Re- 
peatedly as we approached a town we thought, 
“This place seems to have escaped.” The 
buildings appeared to be standing, yet as we 
entered the town and went into the buildings, 
we found only a ghost of a city. The walls, 
and perhaps even the roofs might be standing, 
but the interiors were a mass of tangled wreck- 
age. Any one who has ever undertaken to 
repair a dilapidated house will appreciate that 
it always costs a great deal more than is ex- 
pected. The damage does not need to be very 
extensive to make it cheaper to tear away 
and build anew. Whole areas and cities, that 
to the casual observer at a little distance ap- 
pear almost unharmed, can only be dealt with 
by the radical method of completing the work 
of demolition and building anew from the 
bottom up. 
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ONE OF THE GOVERNMENT BARRACKS 
This house is one of the best that has been erected to alleviate the homeless condition of the people of Perenchies 











THE HOMECOMING 


An entrance to the quarters of a thrifty couple in Lens. They are planning to occupy it for an indefinite length of time 


















































To this crazy patchwork, these bewildering 
and planless areas of contradictions, this con- 
clusion to an orgy of blind destruction, the 
weary, depressed refugees return. If it is 
difficult to make any general statement about 
the devastation, it is equally difficult to make 
any general statement about how the returned 
refugees are living. They are living in every 
possible way, except ways of comfort, health, 
and efficiency. 


THE FIRST STEP IN REBUILDING 


HE first and obvious resort is to repair 

any parts of buildings that may still be 
standing and which, by any resourcefulness, 
can be made to keep out rain and snow, but 
repairs have to be made under extraordinary 
conditions. New building materials are not 
to be had, and if they were to be had, they 
could not be transported. Window glass does 
not exist. The gaping holes, where the win- 
dows had been, are filled up in a variety of 
ways. Fora moment we thought we were back 
in Serbia, when we saw what had been windows 
now solid brick walls, though perhaps the brick 
had been laid without mortar. We had seen 
this for three hundred miles along the central 
highway of Serbia, but no, this was Belgium 
and France. The windows, never very num- 
erous or plentiful (for had there not been a 
tax on windows?) were now, except perhaps for 
a little space at the bottom, solid brick wall. 
In the next building, perhaps, the windows 
would be partly boarded up, partly cov- 
ered with corrugated iron salvaged from the 
battlefield, partly by heavy building paper, 
and partly by a thick, opaque oilcloth, with 
perhaps one tiny square through which a 
precious bit of glass found somewhere around 
the premises admits a few rays of light. Oft- 
times portions of walls were left standing and 
can be made to serve as a side, or as a side and 
an end, or even perhaps as a side and both 
ends of a lean-to, so that a roof plus one or two 
or three sides makes a tiny room in which an 
entire family finds a kind of shelter. In this 
tiny space, the windows ordinarily are without 
glass. A blanket may be hung up at night or 
boards nailed together may keep out the rain, 
but they also keep out the air. Just when a 
special effort is being made throughout France 
and Belgium to teach the importance of light 
and ventilation in the prevention of disease, 
hundreds of thousands of people are forced to 
live in shelters which effectually exclude both 
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light and ventilation. But in many places 
no buildings are left standing to be repaired 
and no walls against which lean-tos may be 
built. Resourcefulness must be pitted against 
complete destruction. 


THE HUNT FOR A HOME 


HE first thing the refugee always does 

when he returns to the ruin of his home 
is to begin to dig. He may have buried some 
treasures before leaving, or he may be following 
some instinct to see what there is under the 
piles of brick, stone, and splinters. In the 
process of digging he may discover a hole and, 
following up the hole, he may find that the 
heavy brick foundation of the basement or 
sub-cellar has withstood all the rack and 
ruin above. A bright thought strikes him. 
Here is something that will at least keep off 
the rain. He clears away the opening a little 
more, arranges a few steps, finds a few bits of 
furniture here and there, and installs him- 
self and family in “temporary” underground 
quarters. This is especially apt to be the case 
in the larger cities which have been completely 
destroyed. In the great coal mining centre 
of Lens, where the destruction was one hundred 
per cent. complete and where simply to clear 
away the rubbish from the roads, would occupy 
a large number of men a long time, one might 
ride through the city on one of the very few 
roads which have been cleared up and think 
it still completely deserted. Looking closely 
one may see here and there a tiny wisp of 
smoke seeming to come from the midst of the 
ruins. Looking closer it may be seen that this 
smoke comes from a bit of stove-pipe projecting 
a foot or so above the rubbish. Looking about, 
as one may have done in a country pasture for 
the hole into which a woodchuck had disap- 
peared, one sees a path and following it, finds 
a tiny hole leading down into the blackness. 
It is the vestibule of a human habitation. 
Sound the horn of the automobile and, here 
and there amid the ruins, women, children, and 
old men appear as if by magic. It seems un- 
canny, like the emergence of the beasts of 
the fields from their holes. But they have no 
other place to lay their heads. A few hundred 
families have already returned to Lens and 
have become cave dwellers. They think, of 
course, that this will be very temporary; that 
very soon a lot of reconstruction will appear 
from somewhere; that reconstructed railways 
with extemporized rolling stock, will bring 
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building’ materials summoned into existence 
by fiat, to be made into a new Lens. Some day 
there will be a new Lens, but not at once, nor 
for a long time. Alas, the men who might 
repair these railways, prepare the raw materials, 
clear away the rubbish, and put up the new 
buildings in this and the thousands of other 
similar cities and villages, are resting in the soil 
of France, of Belgium, of Italy, of Greece, 
and of Serbia. The Germans are to rebuild 
France? Yes, but the soil of northern France 
is dotted with the graves of Germans as well. 
There are not men enough in Europe to go 
around, no matter how they may be assigned, 
and we all know in our hearts that one, two, 
three, yes, a dozen, or twenty years will elapse 
before those who in this war were refugees, 
will all again occupy real homes. The exile 
which they hoped would be only a few weeks 
and which proved to be as many years, was 
indeed temporary compared with the hardships 
they will have patiently to endure before the 
industrial and mining cities and the agricul- 
tural regions of France are again what they 
were when the storm broke. 


TEMPORARY BARRACKS 


UT here and there, in the regions of com- 
plete destruction, one sees a wooden 
barrack. In peace time it would have been a 
poor excuse for stables for animals. Now it 
represents the acme of comfort for human 
beings. If they are especially fortunate, it 
may have a window or two, and may have even 
a partition dividing it into two or three rooms. 
This is the highest form of reconstruction in 
these regions at present. It is the official plan 
for the temporary housing of the people of 
the war zone. These barracks were to be 
manufactured by the tens of thousands and 
set up in order that the people might return 
and from this vantage ground begin the tilling 
of their fields and the rebuilding of their per- 
manent homes. It is not to be wondered at 
that these barracks are nevertheless few and 
far between. The government of France is 
tired out. It accomplished marvels during 
the war. It worked under the highest degree 
of nerve strain, with feverish haste, to meet one 
appalling emergency after another. It endured 
this strain for weeks and months and years, 
knowing that it must come to an end. When 
it did come to an end, it was simply impossible 
to go on at such a pace. There had to be 


a period of rest, and renewal of strength . 
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and resolution, no matter how urgent the needs 


might be. When tremendous reconstruction 
responsibilities, that no human beings could 
live up to, had been parceled out to this, that, 
and the other department, when plans had 
been drawn and contracts had been let for 
endless numbers of barracks, there still re- 
mained the reconstruction of the local govern- 
ment through which Paris had to work. 
Buildings and bridges and railroads were not 
the only things destroyed in the devastated 
areas. Along with these went the whole 
structure of government and of organized com- 
munity life, the slow developments of centuries 
of quiet, rather static living. When the mayors 
came back they came to empty shells of build- 
ings or to none at all. They had no funds, no 
budgets, no records, no resources, no staff, 
nothing—yet they had to be the little fathers 
of their localities. Everybody looked to them 
to make the necessary connections with the 
great authorities at Paris and to get for their 
people their share of the reconstruction service. 
That they usually looked in vain was not 
necessarily the fault of the mayors or of the 
ministers at Paris or of anybody. The job 
was an impossible one.- One of the veteran 
relief workers in devastated France wrote re- 
cently, “The prospect of next winter stretches 
before me like a hideous nightmare. This one 
was bad enough, but how are the peasants to 
live through the hardships of next winter? 
One revolts before the fearful sufferings and 
sacrifices still to be made. If they do not re- 
turn they are not entitled to war indemnities. 
They are returning by the hundreds but the 
illusion that, when the end of the war came, 
rebuilding would immediately be begun or that 
barracks would be forth coming, is rapidly 
vanishing. It simply cannot be done. Closely 
as I have lived to the problem, I am beginning 
to realize now that France came very near 
perishing.” 


THE COMPLETE DESTRUCTION 


LTHOUGH the refugees are returning to 

a region which was one of dense popula- 
tions, of highly developed industries, of highly 
organized social and political life, they find 
nothing. There is no municipal government. 
There is no post-office, no shops, no schools, 
no hospitals, no churches. Life is as self- 
contained and depends as much upon individual 
effort and resourcefulness as it did in the virgin 
forest. It will be fascinating to observe the 
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THE AREA OF DEVASTATION IN BELGIUM AND NORTHERN FRANCE 


The shaded area contains practically all the greatly devastated districts and ruined cities, with the exception of a 
few in Belgium such as Louvain. Verdun, Rbeims, Camhrai, Arras, Lille, and many other cities and towns are centres of 
heavy destruction, while in a number of heavily shelled districts such as the Chemin des Dames and Ypres, every mark 


of human habitation is completely obliterated 


gradual reéstablishment of organized life in 
these regions. Apparently it will be instinctive 
and competitive, rather than conscious and 
codperative. 

The first sign which one sees everywhere is 
“Estaminet,” (saloon or bar). One sees this 
sign. scrawled with chalk in irregular letters 
on the door of a rough hut made of boards or 
of pieces of corrugated iron. Long before there 
is any evidence of a school, a hospital, a shop, 
a church, or a meeting place of any sort, one 
finds the estaminet with its liquors, its coffee, 
tea, and chocolate, and perhaps food. One 





wonders whether some central interest, pos- 
sibly that which supplies the liquors, is promot- 
ing the reopening of all these estaminets and 
showing itself more prompt and efficient than 
any other group. 

There are many plans and many agencies 
for helping the returned refugees. There is 
the government itself to which the matter of 
housing has been left. There are French relief 
agencies, some of them existing through the 
war, others lately organized. There is the 
American Red Cross with a series of big ware- 
houses from which it supplies clothing made 
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by willing hands in America, and some furni- 
ture, bedding, and other necessities, from a 
stock which had accumulated during the war, 
to French societies and committees. There 
is the Commission for the Relief in Belgium 
which had charge of the feeding of northern 
France when it was back of the German lines, 
and which organized the getting of food to 
the war zone and its distribution in these early 
months. All these agencies put together are 
on a great scale, and so long as you remain 
in Paris and receive information from plans, 
officials’ reports, records of distribution, etc., 
you might feel that the job is being done, that 
when the refugees return to what had been 
their homes, they will find awaiting them 
houses, clothing, and at least all the neces- 
sities of life, provided for them by the govern- 
ment or by grateful organizations which had 
recognized that the refugees had lost their all 
and had undergone years of suffering in order 
that civilization might be saved. When one 
gets out into the field, however, one begins to 
realize that all that. has been done, possibly 
all that could have been done, is only a fraction 
of what is needed. One has to look sharply 
to find those things which loom so large in the 
offices in Paris. You do find them by making 
careful inquiry.. You will see here and there a 
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barrack; you hear now and then of the distribu- 
tion of some necessity. In Armentiéres you see, 
not a bread line, but a bed line, a line of people 
standing at the door of a temporary building 
in the main square of the city in which the 
officials are distributing beds and bedding. 
As the appalling extent of the need slowly 
dawns upon you, as the magnitude of the 
undertaking of providing shelter, clothing, 
necessities of living for so many hundreds of 
thousands of people comes to be seen in its 
true proportions, you realize that, in the main, 
whatever is being done these people are doing 
for themselves. In spite of all the work of the 
government, in spite of all the help of the relief 
agencies, they have come back, very weary and 
very sorrowful, as pioneers in a wilderness of 
ruins, to dig in bit by bit, to get some slight 
foothold and slowly and painfully to bring the 
first elements of order out of chaos; with the 
labor of their own hands to make shelters in 
which to live; to endure for an indefinite time 
the poorest and bleakest of existences; to live 
in the dark, in the cold, in the unhealthiest 
and most depressing of surroundings; and to 
awaken slowly to the fact that their emergence 
from this humanly created chaos is to be a 
painful and slow process of an indefinite dura- 
tion. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


British Thoughts on Anglo-American Relations. 
Say About American Prohibition. 
Latin America Sees Us in Two Ways. 
Some Regrettable Remarks from the Japanese Press 


Europe. 
of Colombia. 


What the French 
Our Awkward Position in 
The Bitterness 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


VER since America’s entry into the 
European War the question of inti- 
mate understanding and close co- 
operation of the United States and 
the British Empire in the new world- 

order has been a favorite topic in the British 
press. The bulk of this comment is thor- 
oughly optimistic, even those who foresee 
obstacles in the desired path believing that 
such obstacles will in all probability be suc- 
cessfully overcome. As the eminent British 
scholar Professor Gilbert Murray remarks: 
“The rush of catastrophic forces has precipi- 
tated a movement between the British and 


American peoples which, unless hindered by 
some great unwisdom, was almost certain, 
sooner or later, to manifest itself. The public 
alliance and the comradeship on the battle- 
field, results which a few years ago seemed be- 
yond the range of remote probability, are now 
accomplished facts.” 

The London Spectator recalls the deep-going 
affinities between the two nations. “The two 
nations,’ it writes, “are bound to work to- 
gether perfectly in the future because their 
interests, which are the interests of all civiliza- 
tion, demand this. To understand each other 
we have only to avoid misunderstanding each 
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other. Although the American Colonists broke 
away from us, they have maintained in a man- 
ner that almost passes belief the éthos of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The moral, judicial, and 
political characteristics of Anglo-Saxondom 
have somehow been imprinted upon the ex- 
traordinary medley of races which in combina- 
tion make up the American people. Julius 
Czsar used to classify the tribes he conquered 
according to their institutions, their language, 
and their laws. It was a very wise system, 
and if we apply it now, we shall see that the 
case for classifying the American and British 
nations together is overwhelming. We speak 
the same language, we have the same political 
institutions, and the law of America derives 
from that splendid fount of common-sense 
which is to be found in the English Common 
Law.” 

Another well-known Englishman, H. Charles 
Woods, thus summarizes his views on the 
subject in the London Nineteenth Century and 
After: “The relations between the United 
States and Europe, and particularly between 
America and Great Britain, by the events of 
the last five years are more important and 
perhaps more critical than has ever been the 
case before. The war has brought us into 
closer contact and resulted in the respective 
governments, and a very limited section of 
the general publics, becoming mutually better 
acquainted. But it ended too soon after 
America had begun to approach the top of the 
wave to enable even the great majority of the 
splendid boys who crossed the Atlantic to 
grow really to know the land of their fore- 
fathers, and all too early for the average Briton 
to be able to understand the fullest and best 
meaning of America and Americanism. In 
these circumstances, therefore, as neither goy- 
ernment nor people can begin to bridge 
the superficial but nevertheless very real barrier 
which still separates them, until they realize 
the existence of that barrier, it behooves us 
to recognize that, as it is possible for the in- 
dividual Briton and American to form a gen- 
uine and lasting friendship, so it is equally 
feasible for the peoples of the British Empire 
and of America to arrive at a true state of fun- 
damental understanding and intimacy. The 
birth of such an understanding and such an 
intimacy between the two great English speak- 
ing races will not only go a long way to make 
up for the sufferings and the losses of the war, 
but it will constitute the best possible basis, 
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in fact the only available guarantee of the 
world’s future peace.”’ 

The eminent English litterateur John Gals- 
worthy, while asserting the existence of wide 
physical and temperamental divergencies be- 
tween the English and American peoples, be- 
lieves that these are more than offset by their 
common possession of the English tongue. 
In an address entitled “The Community of 
Language,”’ recently delivered before an Amer- 
ican audience in the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Mr. Galsworthy said: 

I do not think that you Americans and we English 
are any longer strikingly alike in physical type 
or general characteristics, no more than I| think 
there is much resemblance between yourselves and 
the Australians. Our link is now but.the commun- 
ity of language—and the infinity which this con- 
notes. ; 

Perfected language—and ours and yours had come 
to flower before white men began to seek these 
shores—is so much more than a medium through 
which to exchange material commodities; it is a 
cement of the spirit, mortar linking the bricks of 
our thoughts into a single structure of ideals and 
laws, painted and carved with the rarities of our 
fancy, the manifold forms of Beauty and Truth. 

We, who possess in common the English language 
—“best result of the confusion of tongues,” Lowell 
called it—that most superb instrument for the 
making of word-music, for the telling of the truth, 
and the expression of the imagination, may well re- 
member this: That in the use we make of it, in the 
breadth, justice, and humanity of our thoughts, the 
vigor, restraint, clarity, and beauty of the setting 
we give to them, we have our greatest chance to 
make our countries lovely and beloved, to further 
the happiness of mankind, and to keep immortal 
the priceless comradeship between us. 


Sentiments like those just quoted are not 
confined to the British Isles; they are echoed 
from other parts of the Empire, and are typi- 
fied by a recent pronouncement of the Honor- 
able Crawford Vaughan, ex-Premier of South 
Australia, who said: “The self-governing Do- 
minions are in some respects closer to America 
in understanding than are the British Isles. 
We owe more to the land of Washington 
than we can ever repay. We are faced with 
the same problems of development that Amer- 
ica has successfully solved. The destiny of 
Australia and New Zealand in the Pacific is 
wrapped up with the destiny of the United 
States in that greatest of world oceans. Can- 
ada and the United States have dwelt in con- 
cord side by side for more than a century. 
For these reasons any closer codrdination be- 
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tween America and the Dominions would find 
the most cordial support in the Dominions. 
The unity of the English speaking peoples is 
indeed regarded by the citizens of the outlying 
parts of the British Commonwealth as vital 
to the peace of the world. 


A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR PROHIBITION 


HE sight of the “Great American Desert” 

seems to produce choking sensations not 
merely at home but also across the Atlantic. 
European comment on American prohibition 
is generally unfavorable, a good example being 
the following editorial in Le Monde Economique 
of Paris. In this leading article, entitled “the 
triumph of the water-drinkers,” that usually 
staid French business organ permits itself the 
following sarcastic fling: 


It will be very interesting to see how this people, 
which is always proclaiming its love of liberty, will 
react to this legislation. In any case, judging by 
what has hitherto transpired in the “dry” states of 
the Union, the prohibitionists do not even consti- 
tute a majority, taking America as a whole. We 
may, therefore, look for serious resistance; so serious 
that the prohibition law may be only of brief dura- 
tion. Either it, will be repealed—a thing which, in 
the interest of French commerce, we should ardently 
desire; or it will remain a dead letter, which would 
transform the law into a monopoly for the profit of 
American producers of alcoholic liquors. Indeed, 
this latter may be the goal which is sought; for pro- 
tectionism loves devious ways and willingly turns 
to such stratagems. 

Facts have long demonstrated that in American 
prohibition there exists a large share of hypocrisy. 
Alcohol is denounced in the name of morals and 
hygiene; a cold water régime is adopted publicly 
because good form commands it: but the flesh is 
weak, and in secret a thousand concessions are made. 
The “dry” states, like the others, furnish their 
quotas of patients to Keeley Cures. And is it not 
in those same “dry” states that one finds the sale of 
certain Bibles with which Rabelais would have been 
infinitely diverted? These pious volumes give to 
him who carries them ostentatiously under his arm 
the appearance of austere devotion. But, let a little 
spring be pressed, and these Bibles reveal themselves 
as flasks containing whiskey. The utility of these 
ingenious tomes is two-fold: they serve to transport 
liquor clandestinely into “dry” territory; they also 
serve to permit fake prohibitionists to satisfy their 
hidden passion when on a journey or simply when 
leaving home for the day. Malicious c.1es even as- 
sert that venerable clergymen, in order to absorb 
a few Bible pages, take refuge, from time to time, in 
one of those discreet nooks where school boys smoke 
their first cigarettes. 
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After describing in detail the damage done 
by prohibition to both French and American 
business interests, the French editor cites the 
following rather “direct action” parable for 
American victims of the drought: 


A few years ago, at the time of the wine growing 
crisis (in southern France), a prefect of Pyrenées- 
Orientales advised his constituents to tear up their 
vines and plant almond trees. The people thought 
this such a poor joke that they showed their rude 
displeasure by pitching the prefect’s furniture into 
the street and setting fire to his house. The Amer- 
icans have the reputation of being as touchy as our 
southerners. Of course, we hope that the California 
wine growers, and the brewers and distillers oi IIli- 
nois, will express their feelings with more modera- 
tion than did the people of Pyrenées-Orientales, and 
that they will not transform into firewood the fur- 
niture of the water drinkers. But, may they ob- 
tain the prompt repeal of this “dry” régime, of 
which France will not be the only victim! 


AMERICANS UNPOPULAR IN EUROPE 


HAT Americans are to-day exceedingly 

unpopular in Paris, and that to-morrow 
Americans will be unpopular over the whole 
continent of Europe, are the somewhat start- 
ling assertions of the London Saturday Review. 
In its issue of June 28th is a leading article 
containing the following: 


No one at this or any other time should write 
or even say things likely to create international 
ill-feeling. But facts will not be ignored. There 
are, indeed, certain truths which, like mushrooms, 
grow best in the dark. It is not only absurd, it is 
also in the long run contrary to the interests of in- 
ternational good-will, to ignore the fact that the 
Americans are not as popular in Paris to-day as they 
were twelve months ago. There can surely be no 
harm in discussing publicly what everyone privately 
knows. The notion that no allusion should be 
made in the press to the secrets de polichinelle, which 
are the theme of every dinner-table, is mainly re- 
sponsible for the dullness and ineffectiveness of 
modern journalism. 

At the present moment the Americans are re- 
garded by the ordinary Parisian as a barbarian 
nation, and the prospect of beholding them rejoice 
on July 4th, possibly on a large scale, already fills 
him with apprehension and disgust. The nation 
which a year ago was the most popular nation in 
Europe has become, in Paris, a burden almost too 
grievous to be borne. The other evening we heard 
a lady, whose profession brings her into rather close 
contact with the American soldiers and minor di- 
plomatists in Paris, proclaim amid general assent 
that the Americans are at the best children and that 
at the worst they are brutes. We are not subscrib- 
































ing to this opinion; we are merely recording that it 
was passed. The Americans could not avoid being 
unpopular in Paris. The mere fact that they came 
late into the war and that the importance of their 
share in the peace negotiations is out of all proportion 
- to their sacrifices, is in any event a difficult fact to 
discount or to obscure, especially as the French are 
as notoriously sensitive and impatient in respect 
of their obligations as M. Perrichon. 

Socially the Americans in Paris are in the position 
of a man staying in the house of a friend and forced 
to behave much as though the house were his own. 
It is even worse than that. We have to consider 
that the man who thus stays in the house of his friend 
and behaves as though it were his own has, in effect, 
a mortgage on the house. We are most of us the 
debtors of America, and France not least of all. 
The American Army in Paris may almost be de- 
scribed as the man in possession, and there is no 
possibility of avoiding him. It was an unlucky 
decision to make Paris an American military head- 
quarters. The Wild West sprawls in the cafés and 
patrols the grand boulevards. The American Army 
could no more be popular in Paris than the Cana- 
dians could be popular in Epsom. When, on top of 
the military invasion of Paris, there came an Amer- 
ican delegation, fourteen hundred strong, filling the 
air with principles and viewpoints, and amusing 
itself loudly and continuously, not the most civilized 
President in the history of the world could quite 
cover with his professional mantle the nakedness 
of his countrymen. The Americans were every- 
where, and they could not be ignored. 

All this would be of merely passing interest, were 
it not for the peculiar position which America will 
occupy for the next thirty years. What is happen- 
ing in Paris will happen on a large scale in Europe, as 
soon as peace is signed. During the war, America 
has become the creditor of the civilized world. Her 
chief problem will be how to spend the money she 
has made. She is so rich that she has begun to be 
alarmed for her foreign trade, for it is impossible 
for Dives to trade with Lazarus, unless Lazarus 
can be induced to borrow the necessary capital to 
set himself up in business. Whatever ultimate 
arrangements are made, it is fairly clear that Amer- 
ica will have more money than she knows what to 
do with, and that Europe will be, to an extent un- 
known before, an American playground. And 
Europe will hate it to-morrow as Paris hates it 
to-day. Only by the greatest tact and wisdom can 
America secure in Europe the liking and regard in- 
dispensable to a great international power. Per- 
haps America does not desire to be a great interna- 
tional power. Perhaps the Senators who desire to 
keep America within her set bounds and traditions 
are wiser than the President who aspires to rank his 
country with the older civilizations. Perhaps the 


Monroe Doctrine is the result of a profound national 
instinct—the shyness of a young nation doubtful of 
her capacity to associate prematurely with her elders. 
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This is a point which the Americans will settle in 
their own time and way. But it is already quite 
clear from what has happened in Paris that, if 
America desires a great international position, she 
will have to face a problem not unlike that of a 
bailiff invited to take tea with an ancient family. 


PRAISE AND BLAME FROM LATIN AMERICA 


UR Latin American neighbors seem to re- 

gard us with decidedly mixed emotions. 
The United States has of late come in for a good 
deal of favorable comment in the southern con- 
tinent. For example, Javier Prado, Rector 
of the University of Lima, Peru, in his com- 
mencement address, praises the soundness of 
North American life and institutions in a way" 
that should really set us up, castigated as we 
to-day are by our own radical press. The 
learned Rector says: 


Facing reality, the United States is a nation 
orientated and in continuous tension toward life 
and action. Her feeling is lively and expansive, 
her intellect clear and penetrating, her character 
firm, energetic, and audacious. She possesses will, 
enthusiasm, faith, and idealism for effort and great 
enterprises. 

Every man is valued for his energy and activity 
and he finds open paths for the development of his 
spirit of endeavor. The true stimulus and pride 
of the American consists in being the child of effort, 
in struggling and in triumphing. Obstacle and dan- 
ger attract and stimulate his energies, and the greater 
they are, the greater are his eagerness and satisfac- 
tion in facing and overcoming them. 

The American’s activity never rests. It embraces 
every kind of life and occupation, passing from one 
to another with admirable facility, rapidity, ‘and 
adaptation. His energy feels the impulse to go al- 
ways onward and upward. Thus progress never 
stops, but advances and spreads without limitation 
and without end. 

In the field of labor the North American earnestly 
seeks wealth, but this does not constitute, as many 
erroneously fancy, the aim of his existence. He 
does not pursue it or esteem it as something to be 
hoarded, but as a means and agent of his activity 
ever in movement, and as a power creative of new en- 
terprises. American wealth in continual circulation 
thus develops and multiplies incalculable energies, 
and its treasures never stagnate or become exhausted, 
but they are mobilized, and they increase and grow 
in infinite progression. 

Within this marvellous environment for human 
activity, the most humble individual can achieve 
by his aptitude and energy the highest positions. 
The true American aristocracy is founded, not upon 
castes, inheritance, or privileges, but upon personal 
worth, upon a life of effort and success in it. Amer- 
ican individualism is thus spontaneous, wholesome, 
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and energetic, with a deep sentiment of its liberty, and 
in constant and creative action. Ina country that 
develops its energies in this way, social inequalities 
may not be invoked upon any just grounds, since all 
have free scope for their aptitudes and activity. 


Unluckily for our self-esteem, such favorable 
estimates are not unanimous, numerous Latin 
American judgments of ourselves being pitched 
in quite another key. Our old friend Manuel 
Ugarte, the eloquent Argentinian writer who 
has for so many years been warning his Latin 
American brethren against the northern “vul- 
ture” has recently -broken another lance 
against us in the columns of the Buenos. Aires 
press. A leading Brazilian journalist, Ma- 
deiros d’ Albuquerque, thus unbosoms himself 
of his North American impressions upon re- 
turning to Rio de Janeiro from the United 
States: “I return from the United States with 
much enthusiasm for England, Italy, France, 
Belgium, Japan, and, perhaps above all, Mex- 
ico.” He accuses the United States of “fo- 
menting revolutions” in Mexico, and declares 
that “Brazil is considered by the United States 
only asa possible future colony,” adding: “The 
United States wants to obtain as part of the 
payment of the debt of France and England 
a bond for Brazil’s debt to those powers. On 
the day this is realized, Brazil will be sold to 
the United States, which, on the first occasion 
when we fail to meet the interest, will do to us 
as she has done to Central American nations.” 
Sefior Albuquerque belittles the part the 
United States took in the late war, attacks the 
Monroe Doctrine, ridicules President Wilson’s 
activities at the Peace Conference, and con- 
cludes by saying: “ The United States is incon- 
testibly the Prussia of to-morrow.” 

The prize remark, however, hails from just 
south of Panama, it being a recent book by 
J.M.Vargas Vila, the Colombian novelist. Most 
Colombians have a poor opinion of us, and 
Sefior Vila is certainly no exception. The 
title of the book well describes its contents, 
the volume being called “Against the Bar- 
barians. The Yankee—Behold the Enemy.” 
That Sefior Vila handles us without gloves will 
be seen from the following excerpts from his 
coruscating pages: 


The Yankees are giving themselves over to the 
division and plunder of Latin America—the Yankee 
has chosen well his hour, this tragic and crepuscular 
hour, in which none can go in aid of the peoples 
he is devouring; the Yankee has exploited the 
European War as if it were a mine. Why not make 
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Latin America see what, in reality, this race and 
people are? A lustful race, hostile and contemptu- 
ous, a countless people, spurious and cruel, insolent 
and depreciatory toward us, with a monstrous idea 
of their superiority and an unconquerable desire 
for conquest. They are the men of the North, the 
descendants of the Norsemen, of the pirates of the 
Baltic, who in roughly built boats crossed the black 
waters under a misty sky, to begin the pillage of 
peoples; they are the descendants of the worst 
beggars of Albion and Germany, who emigrated to 
America, became powerful, and who to-day feel 
in them the vibrations of all the atavisms of their 
adventurous race; what happened in Cuba was but 
the prologue of a drama—the conquest of America. 
The Yankee race, proud and mean; a race of sensual 
dreamers, avaricious and cruel. It is necessary 
to combat the Yankee, or frankly declare ourselves 
his slaves; it is necessary that we unite ourselves 
against the Yankee; it is necessary that from Mexico 
to Cape Horn there be but one brain to combat 
him, one arm to resist him, one heart to hate him. 
Hate for the Yankee should be our motto since that 
hate is our duty. 


JAPAN MISUNDERSTANDS 


O BORROW a French phrase, nowhere 

does America have such a “bad press,” 
just now, asin Japan. Almost everything that 
we do and are seem worthy of condemnation, 
according to many Japanese journals. The 
Tokio Yorodzu thus summarizes a few of the 
current Japanese grievances against us in the 
following list of queries: 

1. Has not the California legislature resolved to 
purchase Lower California? 

2. Have not ‘the American papers reported an 
American Red Cross Mission coéperating with the 
Bolsheviki? 

3. Have not the Americans incited the Koreans 
to unrest? 

4. Have not the American peace delegates ob- 
jected to Japan’s retention of the Marshall Group 
and other islands on the ground that the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty is ineffective? 

5. Who has instigated Japanophobia in China? 

This series, as | have stated, by no means 
exhausts the Japanese list of grievances. Our 
insistence upon the Monroe Doctrine draws 
the following remarks from Count Okuma, 
published in the Mainichi: “America has se- 
cured the insertion of a clause bearing on the 
Monroe Doctrine in the League of Nations 
Covenant. It is self-contradictory that Amer- 
ica, who believes in the out-of-date principle 
of the Monroe Doctrine, should interfere in 
matters relating to Europe and the East, and 
her brazen-faced attitude amazes us.” An- 
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other prominent Japanese, Mr. K. K. Kawa- 
kami, writes that “the Monroe Doctrine is an 
antiquated idea of a bygone age. It is in- 
compatible with such advanced ideas as those 
embodied in the covenant of the League of 
Nations. It is almost pathetic to see Mr. Wil- 
son striving to explain that the principles of 
that new-world organization do not conflict 
with the Monroe Doctrine. If Japan is to be 
honest with herself, she should propose to abol- 
ish all such doctrines. But Japan knows the 
futility of such a move. She knows that 
America will stand as a wall of adamant against 
any proposition to weaken, not to say abolish, 
the Monroe Doctrine. The only alternative 
for her is to recognize the American principle, 
requesting at the same time that she be al- 
lowed to adopt a similar principle in the Far 
East.” 

This, however, is what Japanese papers pre- 
dict America will oppose, herself attempting, 
on the contrary, manifold interferences in the 
Far Eastern sphere. Such American designs 
rouse the ire of the Yorodzu, which declares: 
“Tt is absolutely unjust for America to meddle 
in these matters. What excuse can America 
offer for her declaration of opposition to 
German militarism if she herself acts in this 
way? If a precedent is established for Amer- 
ica meddling in oriental problems, it is certain 
that America will always try to make her power 
felt in the East. This is nothing but an act 
infringing on the sovereignty of other countries, 
which is inconsistent with the object of her 
declaration of war on Germany. We cannot 
tolerate such infringement on the part of Amer- 
ica in any circumstances. We have to check 
this atrocious act at any cost.” 

The “racial discrimination” issue is, as 
usual, well to the fore. Says the Osaka Asahi: 
“President Wilson, when he opens his mouth, 
talks about humanity and justice and the 
peace of the world, and in Paris he advocated 
international readjustment of labor and econ- 
omic questions. If the doors of opportunity 
are to be opened, the doors of opportunity for 
labor should also be opened throughout the 
world. But in America colored races are dis- 
criminated against, and a policy of seclusion 
is followed. The humanity and justice advo- 
cated by the Europeans and the Americans are 
for themselves. Against the Orientals they 
may give inhuman and unjust treatment with 
impunity.” President Wilson is, indeed, cas- 
tigated without mercy by Japanese papers, 
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“hypocrite,” “despot,” “transformed Kaiser,” 
and “man with the voice of an angel but with 
the deeds of a devil,’ being some of the ap- 
pellations by which he is designated. 

At the same time Japanese newspapers are 
pained and indignant at the “anti-Japanese 
campaign” being waged in the American press. 
The Yorodzu complains: “It seems that the 
attack of the American papers on Japan is 
becoming more furious every day. Anti- 
Japanese bills are beingintroduced in the assem- 
blies of California and other states. What is 
at the bottom of all this anti-Japanese atti- 
tude? What is the true intention of the 
United States? The greater part of the Amer- 
ican papers which are bent on denouncing 
Japan, and making nothing of distorting facts 
for the purpose, are under the control of Mr. 
Hearst; and it is generally recognized that 
they are “yellow papers.” So,even though they 
may be attacking Japan with intent to prejudice 
the American public against this country, 
it is just possible that their efforts may have 
an entirely opposite effect. But it must not 
be forgotten that the Spanish-American War 
was incited by these Hearst papers. Who 
knows but that tlhe present attack of Amer- 
ican papers on Japan may bring about an 
Americo-Japanese War?” 


AN “ANGLO-SAXON PERIL” 


ERHAPS the Yorod7u would explain 

our enigmatic conduct in the light of its 
discovery that we are “barbarians,” in some 
respects “more despicable” than the German 
Huns. 

In fact, the Tokio Hochi, Count Okuma’s 
organ, frankly prophesies an ultimate breach 
with America and England, and a Japanese 
alliance with Russia, Germany, and Italy 
against Anglo-Saxondom. It writes: 


That age in which the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
was the pivot and American-Japanese codperation 
an essential feature of Japanese diplomacy is gone. 
In future we must not look eastward for friendship, 
but westward. Let the Bolsheviki of Russia be 
put down and the more peaceful party established 
in power. In them Japan will find a strong ally. 
By marching then westward to the Balkans, to 
Germany, to France, and Italy, the greater part of 
the world may be brought under our sway. The 
tyranny of the Anglo-Saxons at the Peace Conference 
is such that it has angered both gods and men. 
Some may abjectly follow them in consideration of 
their petty interests, but things will ultimately settle 
down as has just been indicated. 
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AN EASTERN INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 
Albany, Schenectady, and Troy. The Labor Boom. The Demand for 


Women Workers. 


How Mohey is Spent. 


New Industries. Labor and Pay 


By FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


This is the first of a series of articles on the United States as it is. 


They will cover the country 


as a whole, and will deal with conditions as they now are, taking into consideration the changes that 


have resulted from the war. THE EDITORS. 


ET the point of your compass on the 
left bank of the Hudson just south 
of Albany, swing the leg around in a 
thirty-mile radius, and you will have 
marked out on the map some three 
thousand square miles of the heart of the north- 
eastern United States. The sixty-mile circle 
takes in the northwestern corner of Massachu- 
setts and the southwestern corner of Vermont. 
Except for the city of Pittsfield, grown rapidly 
in recent years to industrial importance, these 
corners of New England are almost completely 
agricultural. In the larger segment that lies 
within the state of New York there is a pre- 
ponderance, naturally, of agricultural area, 
but the bulk of the population is massed in and 
about the three cities of Schenectady, Albany, 
and Troy, and the row of little industrial towns 
that line the Hudson between the two last 
named communities. 

Schenectady, with a population of 100,000, 
and Troy, with 85,000, are industrial cities, in 
the modern sense that limits the application 
of the word “industrial” to manufacturing. 
Albany, about the same size as Schenectady, 
is the commercial centre of the district. For 
many years Albany prided itself on having no 
manufactures; its citizens felt it beneath the 
dignity of the capital of the Empire State that 
its atmosphere should be polluted by factory 
smoke The younger generation of Albanians 
is trying to get factories to locate there, but 
without much success. The city seems fated 
to remain what its Dutch founders made it, a 
trading post. Cohoes, Watervliet, Green Is- 
land, Greenbush, and Rensselaer are minor 
industrial centres that have sprung up in the 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy triangle. 

Three great waterways, the Hudson and 





Mohawk rivers, and the Erie Canal, meet in this 
triangle; hence the concentration of settlement 
at this point. First Fort Orange, now Albany, 
three hundred years ago, at the point where the 
Iroquois trail from the West came down to the 
shore of the Hudson, detouring overland from 
the Mohawk at what is now Schenectady to 
avoid the falls at Cohoes. For two hundred 
years Albany took toll of the water borne 
commerce that came down from the north 
through Lake Champlain and the Upper 
Hudson, eastward from the settlements in the 
Mohawk Valley and up from New York. 
Then a hundred years ago the Erie Canal 
following the natural water courses debouched 
into the Hudson above Albany, and at the 
upper end of the natural basin that became 
the great inland harbor for canal traffic grew 
up the city of Troy. For fifty years the village 
at the top of the great chain of locks that let 
the canal boats down to the river remained 
simply the little Dutch town of Dorp. Local 
tradition and pride led to its rechristening 
with the Indian word Schenectady. Then one 
day Mr. Edison picked the little village as the 
site for the plant that was to manufacture his 
electrical ¢nventions, and the great industry 
that has grown up from that beginning is chiefly 
responsible for Schenectady’s industrial posi- 
tion to-day. 

The waterways still serve this territory. 
The Erie Canal has become the New York 
Barge Canal unutilized as yet for the immense 
traffic it is capable of floating—of which Albany 
and the other communities bordering the rivers 
will continue to take toll. Nor has the water 
power generated by the falls of the now canal- 
ized Mohawk and the damming of the, Hudson 
yet been adequately put to beneficial use. Tens 
































of thousands of horsepower run to waste on the 
borders of Schenectady; the only important 
plan for the use of the Hudson’s power is Henry 
Ford’s projected tractor plant to which | shall 
refer again. But even though never a pound 
of freight moves over the barge canal, never a 
wheel be turned by the falling waters, the bulk 
- of the traffic between the West and the ports 
cf New York and Boston will continue to pass 
through this natural gateway. For three 
great railroads, following the water levels, now 
parallel the rivers and canal; so long as the 
waterways exist they may never charge a 
carriage rate so high that water transportation 
can compete. Thus these cities, rooted deeply 
in the past and paralleling in their growth the 
growth of the nation itself, face the future with 
confidence that they will remain unshaken, 
whatever storms may uproot the younger 
mushroom communities of the West. 


A STRICTLY AMERICAN DISTRICT 


IKE their cities, the people of this sixty- 
mile circle are of the old American stock. 
English and Dutch strains predominate. Their 
forebears settled here in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. There has been no new 
immigration from Holland into this part of the 
United States for a century and a half, perhaps 
longer, yet a good quarter of the people of the 
countryside have a “van”’ or a “ten” in their 
surnames; a roster of the rest would read 
like the passenger list of the Mayflower. More 
than half the farmers in Columbia County are 
tilling inherited lands; there are hundreds of 
‘ farms in these three thousand square miles that 
have belonged to one family for five gener- 
ations. In the cities the people are the same 
sort of Americans. Troy has a large percent- 
age of Irish, just as Boston has; their grand- 
fathers and great-grandfathers emigrated to 
America in the early half of the nineteenth 
century. Throughout the northern part of 
the circle one finds many French names; these 
are descendants of the habitants of the near- 
by province of Quebec, but Americanized for 
the last three or four generations. In short, 
except for a negligible Italian element in Troy 
and a small Polish colony in Schenectady, this 
particular part of the United States has almost 
no residents of foreign birth and none whatever 
of the social problems that confront other 
regions with a large alien population. 
This is the America of the little red school- 
house; it is perfectly typical of all that has be- 
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come crystallized in our national thought as 
the American tradition. If I have dwelt at 
length on the history of this region it has been 
in order to emphasize its purely American char- 
acter, as the term is generally understood. 
It is not the place one would visit first if he were 
hunting for a revolution. It is not a region 
in which one would expect to find the people 
of any of its communities trying radical political 
experiments. But while the soap-box orators 
are proclaiming revolutions, industrial, social, 
and political, as the only salvation of the 
workingman, in this little conservative section 
of the United States the workers have quietly, 
without any fuss or great excitement, by the 
use of the means already at hand, and without 
resort to the revolutionary tactics of riot and 
bloodshed that so fire the imagination of the 
Marxian propagandists, achieved just about all 
the ends that the revolutionists profess to seek. 
And, in other matters, this neighborhood is 
so typical of a very large part of the United 
States one shrewdly suspects that in the rest 
of the country the loudly proclaimed revolu- 
tion has already arrived while the timorous 
were still shuddering in anticipation of its 
approach. 


THE LABOR BOOM 


ABOR is in the saddle. Whatever it 
wants it has but to ask for in order to 
receive it. Every man or woman who wants 
to work in this whole region has a wide choice 
of jobs to pick from. Wages are whatever 
the worker asks. Ordinary farm hands on 
regular jobs are drawing $75 a month and their 
board. Workers by the day in the country 
districts get $3. A man and team for farm 
work get $6 for an eight-hour day; the country 
people are not working from dawn until dark 
any longer. Fifteen-year-old boys are “hiring 
out” to farmers for $2.50 a day! Even at 
these rates farmers find it impossible to get help 
for necessary farm operations, or to hold it 
when they get it. As a result this year great 
farm areas have been left untilled and the agri- 
culture of the region is rapidly returning to the 
elementary staple crops that are handled by 
machinery. Fruit-growing, market-gardening, 
poultry-raising, dairying, and various kinds 
of agriculture that require intensive labor, 
are being abandoned. With chicken feed at 
$5 a hundredweight, the few poultry farmers 
still in the business feel that they are justified 
in asking, in mid-August, the seventy cents a 
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dozen for eggs which even the village market 
pays. Most of the farmers prefer to stick 
to wheat, oats, rye, and hay, which are profit- 
able enough if help can be found for the har- 
vesting. 

The farm labor has gone to the cities, and 
the cities are crying for more workers. The 
village weeklies are crowded with “Help 
Wanted” advertisements offering alluring in- 
ducements in the city factories. The superin- 
tendent of one Troy factory makes regular trips 
by automobile around a hundred-mile circle 
to interview applicants and induce them to 
come to work for him. Farm boys come home 
for week-ends with glowing stories of the 
thirty, thirty-five, or forty dollars a week they 
earn.in the towns, and their younger brothers 
and sisters are looking forward to the end of 
their own school days when they, too, can go to 
work. 

There are jobs for everybody in the cities. 
In Schenectady the two great industries are 
the General Electric Company and the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company’s works. Between 
them they employ nearly thirty thousand 
workers. Both industries are running on full 
time schedules and continuing to pay war-time 
wages. The transition from war work to 
peace work last winter made hardly a ripple 
in the industrial situation. The ink on the 
signatures to the Armistice was hardly dry 
before these great enterprises found themselves 
with almost as much peace work ahead to 
be done as they ever had of war work. 
There was, to be sure, a little period of uncer- 
tainty, the end of the war had come so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. For a few weeks 
neither workers nor employers had been able 
to guess which way the wind was going to blow. 
Deceived by agitators who made them believe 
that a general strike in all the General Electric 
Company’s plants from Fort Wayne to Lynn 
had been called, the workers in the Schenectady 
plant, themselves without a claim of grievance, 
walked out a couple of weeks before Christmas. 
This gave the company the opportunity, when 
the men came back after New Year’s, to lay 
off the three or four thousand workers who had 
been running automatic machines on munitions 
work but who were no longer useful in the 
regular lines of the company’s business. These 
were quickly absorbed into the other industrial 
activities of Schenectady and the neighboring 
towns, and the incident would hardly be worth 
referring to if it were not convincing proof of the 
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solidarity of labor in the heart of the most 
American section of America. 

The eight-hour day prevails in all the in- 
dustries and trades.° Carpenters get seven 
dollars a day in Schenectady and Albany, 
plumbers a dollar an hour, painters seventy- 
five cents. Not long ago the electricians asked 
for 85 cents an hour. Some contractors re- 
fused to pay it and the electricians struck. 
They were too busy on work for other con- 
tractors who had acceded to the new scale to 
spare any members of their union for picketing, 
so they employed a number of non-electricians 
as pickets at fifty cents an hour. When these 
pickets discovered the objects of the electri- 
cians’ strike they decided that they, too, were 
underpaid, organized themselves and struck 
for more pay! _ They got it; and the electricians 
eventually won their strike. In all the building 
trades every man who can by any means 
qualify as an artisan has all he can do, in Troy, 
in Schenectady, in Albany, and in the smaller 
towns and villages. And the man who has 
nothing but a pair of hands can get his three 
dollars a day in any of them. The only import- 
ant element of unemployment discoverable in 
the whole circle in August was a small propor- 
tion of the men who had been laid off at the 
Watervliet Arsenal when the war ended. The 
Watervliet Arsenal is the Government’s prin- 
cipal cannon factory. During the war the 
plant ran night and day. When the demand 
for cannon ceased suddenly, about three thou- 
sand men who had been operating automatic 
machines, men who previously had been in the 
unskilled labor class, were no longer needed. 
A large proportion of these immediately found 
other employment; a considerable percentage, 
however, prefer to live in hope that the plans 
for manufacturing all sorts of Government sup- 
plies at Watervliet will materialize rather than 
return to their former status of unskilled man- 
ual laborers. They feel that they have learned 
to do something a little better than digging 
ditches or carrying the hod and have enough 
laid by out of their war-time earnings to keep 
them while they wait for the opportunity to go 
back to the better work. But for every one 
of these there is a job of some sort ready if he 
will take it. The manager of one of Schenec- 
tady’s important businesses told me that he 
had been trying for two weeks to find a man 
who could act as substitute janitor for his offices. 
The firm’s janitor wanted to take two months’ 
vacation in order to build himself a bungalow on 
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a suburban lot which he had just purchased out 
of his savings. The firm was willing to let him 
take the time if they could get someone to do 
the work while he was away, but so far had been 
unable to get anyone to try it for $3.50 a day! 


A DEMAND FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


ESIDES its heavy machine-shop indus- 
tries, typified by the Watervliet Arsenal, 
Troy’s chief business is the manufacture of 
linen collars. This is probably the largest in- 
dustry in America employing chiefly female 
labor. That is, it employs female labor when 
it can get it. If anything, female labor is 
scarcer in this part of the country than male 
labor. One of the reasons why the collar man- 
ufacturers are put to it for help is that with the 
cessation of hostilities their business increased 
in a series of ong jumps. Another is that 
thousands of women formerly employed in the 
collar trades found work that paid them better 
in the machine shops while the war was on, 
and are sticking to those jobs. There has been 
almost no displacement of women workers by 
men in any of the industries of this entire 
section; girls are still running elevators in the 
office buildings and operating machine tools 
in the factories. The chief reason for the 
shortage of female help in the collar factories, 
however, is the very large proportion of the 
workers who have married and gone to house- 
keeping. This is a reflex, naturally, of the 
tendencies and steady work of the young men. 
Many of these married during the war, many 
who went into uniform have married since 
they came back, more married as soon as they 
found the end of the war did not bring with it 
the end of high wages. It takes a good many 
weddings to make much of a labor shortage 
in an army of ten or twelve thousand women 
workers, but there have been enough of these 
to impel the collar manufacturers: to offer extra 
inducements for help. Recently wages in all 
departments of the collar industry were ad- 
vanced ten per cent. The girls work on piece 
work, a forty-eight-hour week; their average 
earnings under the new scale run better than 
sixteen dollars a week. Saturday afternoons 
every industry in the district shuts down tight, 
to give the workers a chance to spend their 
money. There are many, employers and work- 
ers alike in this district, who confidently expect 
the early establishment of the five-day, forty- 
hour week. 
What have the workers in this territory 
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got except better pay and shorter hours 
than they ever had before? The question is 
sure to be asked by everyone who has ever 
heard of the Whitley report or taken note of 
the shop committee movement. In industrial 
democracy, we are told, the worker must have 
a voice, and-a considerable voice, in the man- 
agement of the industry; at least, the old bar- 
riers between the management and the men 
must be broken down and legitimate griev- 
ances on either side be frankly stated and fairly 
dealt with. One must go to the extreme east- 
ern periphery of the territorial circle with which 
this article deals to find an example of the shop 
committee system actually at work—in the 
General Electric Company’s plant at Pittsfield. 
Here the first shop committee plan installed 
in America under the direction of the War 
Labor Board was put into operation late in 
1918; a little later the same company’s works 
at Lynn, Mass., were organized on the same 
system. Whenever the workers in the Schen- 
ectady plant decide they want the same or a 
similar system there, it is theirs for the asking. 

Under this shop committee plan every 
worker, through representatives elected by 
groups employed at similar work or in the same 
building, or both, is represented on a series of 
committees on which the management is also 
represented, and to which every grievance or 
complaint of any employee, whether as to 
wages, conditions of work, or anything else, 
must be referred for adjustment if it cannot 
be adjusted by foremen or superintendents 
acting independently. The plan is not quite 
as simple as that, but that is the essence of it. 
Given a management that honestly wants to 
do the fair thing by everybody connected with 
the industry (and nobody challenges the atti- 
tude of the management of any of the import- 
ant industries in this section on this point) 
it enables the worker, individual or group, to 
go over the heads of foremen and superinten- 
dents and obtain a hearing on the matter at 
issue, with the certainty that the decision will 
be on the merits of the case, since both men and 
management sit on all committees. Likewise 
it provides a route through which the manage- 
ment can take the workers into its confidence 
and help them to a better understanding of the 
conditions of the whole industry, a procedure 
which has been found in many instances to be 
effective in restraining the workers from making 
demands which the condition of business makes 
unreasonable. 
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The personal authority of the foremen is one 
of the elements blamed by many investigators 
and by the workers for much of the unfairness 
of which labor has complained in the past. 
In one of the largest of the Troy collar factories 
there has just been introduced a system by 
which the employment, dismissal, and assign- 
ment to particular work of every employee 
must come under the personal attention of a 
trained employment manager. And in all the 
industries of the whole region, with perhaps a 
few trifling exceptions, there is substantially 
complete recognition of the right of the work- 
ers to organize, to join labor unions, to be rep- 
resented in discussions with the management 
by the representatives of their organizations 
and to bargain collectively. The open shop 
principle obtains, except in the building trades, 
but in almost all of the important industries 
the workers have their own internal organiza- 
tions, where they are not unionized. 


HOW THE MONEY IS SPENT 


HAT do these independent, highly 

paid American working men and women 
do with their money? I have already indi- 
cated some of the ways in which they are spend- 
ing it, in marrying and building homes. This 
is a region of small home-owners. The resi- 
dence districts of the cities in question are 
filled with comfortable wooden houses; in the 
outskirts and the smaller villages every house 
has its garden and its chicken-yard. The usual 
progression is for the young married couple 
to set up housekeeping in a flat, as often as not 
the second floor of a two-flat house owned by 
some older workman. Next, likely as not, 
they build their own two-flat house and rent 
half to another young couple. Then comes the 
suburban bungalow with its garden, and a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of the men employed 
in the big plants have their own country places 
on a scale large enough to justify the name of 
farm. 

They are buying automobiles—Fords and 
others. Schenectady has half a dozen auto- 
mobile agencies and supply houses that have 
been established there since the war ended, 
and these as well as the older establishménts 
of the kind all report more business than they 
can handle. And on the principal street a 
prominent sign announces that still another 
automobile supply house is to open there in the 
fall. They are buying pianos and high priced 
The manager of one of Albany’s 
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largest shops dealing in musical instruments 
told me that even the record breaking business 
in such commodities that was observed all 
over the country while the war was on had been 
exceeded by the demand since last New Year. 
They are buying furniture of higher grade and 
better quality than wage-workers used to buy. 
Prices of these as of all other commodities are 
higher than the country has ever known, yet 
the excess of wages over living cost is higher 
yet. The manager of Albany’s largest depart- 
ment store stated to me that business had never 
been so good at the same season as in the 
summer of 1919. This shop, like many other 
retail businesses, formerly catered largely to 
the “automobile trade.” Its patrons were 
mainly among the wealthy or the. salaried 
classes who attempt to live in the fashion of 
the well-to-do. The purchasing power of 
both the man whose income comes from invest- 
ments and of the salaried man in any kind 
of work, has gone down, but that of the wage 
worker has gone up to an extent that actually 
increases the buying power of the community. 

Here we have, then, a corner of America in 
which Labor has practically everything the 
revolutionists have been demanding for it 
except actual control of the industries and of 
the Government. In the broad sense it has 
both of those, particularly the latter, though 
not in the red flag sense of those who speak 
of the “proletariat.” Labor in this part of the 
United States is not communistic in spirit, it 
is far from proletarian in its point of view. ° 
It slaps the “boss” on the back and calls him 
Bill, and is decidedly and distinctly bourgeois 
in its outlook on life. It is perfectly willing 
the other fellow should get ahead, and is willing 
to help him get ahead, but it wants to get ahead 
itself. It is not so conservative that it is un- 
willing to experiment with new ideas. It has 
tried Socialism, for instance, and got over it. 


A SOCIALIST MAYOR 


HAT was in 1911, when the Rev. George 

R. Lunn was elected Mayor of Schenec- 
tady on the Socialist ticket. Lunn is one 
of these old Americans himself. He was min- 
ister of the First Reformed Church in Schen- 
ectady, the oldest church in town. Socialism 
appealed to him and he joined the Socialist 
party. He ran for Mayor in 1909 and was 
beaten. In 1911, the “year of protest,” he ran 
again and was elected, not because he was a 
Socialist but because everybody was disgusted 


























The United States As It Is 


with the way the old party machines had been 
running the town. As Mayor he tried a lot 
of Socialistic ideas, and some that were just 
plain common sense. The people of Schen- 
ectady had a chance to see Socialists at work. 
Only Socialists were employed to dig the ditches 
and lay the pipes for the new water system. 
The system leaked frightfully. When the 
pipes were dug up in the next administration it 
was discovered that someone had palmed off 
some -defective piping on the economical 
Socialist purchasing agent, and that the Social- 
ist brothers who had been employed to lay 
them had been unable to resist the temptation 
to steal the lead caulking and sell it, instead of 
putting it into the joints of the pipes! But 
Lunn did a lot of good things for the city. 
He established a park system that Schenectady 
is now very proud of, cut down the cost of 
paving by breaking up the asphalt ring, and 
when he came up for reélection in 1913 he 
polled a larger vote than before. The old 
parties ran a Fusion candidate against him, 
however, and he was beaten. But the Fusion 
administration played right into the hands of 
the old gang, so in 1915 Lunn was again elected, 
as a Socialist, although by this time he had 
made many enemies in the Socialist party, from 
which he has since withdrawn. 

While he was Mayor this second time he was 
nominated by the Democratic party for Con- 
gress andelected. He was beaten for reélection 
in 1918 by a narrow margin of a couple of 
*hundred votes. He is, as this is written, the 
primary candidate of the Schenectady Demo- 
crats for the nomination for Mayor again; 
there is good opinion in Schenectady that he 
will be elected. But if he is elected it will 
not be because he was once a Socialist, but 
because he is George R. Lunn, American, 
who has given the city of Schenectady two 
good administrations as Mayor and is respected 
even by his political enemies. 

I have referred to Schenectady’s experiment 
with Socialism in order better to make clear 
the point that what the workers of this section 
have got, they have got not as.a result of any 
revolutionary reorganization of society, but 
because circumstances and conditions have 
made it possible for them to obtain their reason- 
able demands without using any forces except 
those ready to their hand. How long the con- 
ditions that have made their present trium- 
phant situation possible may last, no one may 
foretell. There is no present indication of any 
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increase in the number of workers, skilled or 
unskilled, in the near future, and except that in 
some lines they are not able to get all the help 
they need to keep their industries up to the 
present demand for their products the em- 
ployers are evincing no dissatisfaction whatever 
with the situation as it now exists. They 
are getting war prices, and higher than war 
prices, for their.output. They are honestly 
glad, most of them at any rate, to see their 
employees getting ahead, and beyond a doubt 
are much more willing than any considerable 
number of employers were before the war to 
give the workers’ side of conditions a sym- 
pathetic hearing. 


HENRY FORD’S NEW PROJECT 


HERE are still some soldiers from this 

district in uniform More than half of 
the boys that went out from this corner of 
America have been demobilized and are back 
on the.job. It is not likely that the return of 
the rest will unsettle conditions materially. 
And any considerable influx of competitive 
labor—if there is any surplus labor anywhere 
in the United States—is likely to be absorbed 
by Henry Ford’s new tractor plant at Green 
Island. 

As a matter of fact, everybody in this whole 
district is much more interested in the Ford 
project for utilizing the water power of the 
Hudson, where it falls over the new Federal 
dam just below Troy, than in any talk of 
Socialism or industrial revolutions. They 
look upon Henry Ford, in this part of America, 
as the apostle of a sort of industrial democracy 


‘ that works; they look forward with keen an- 


ticipation to the establishment in their midst 
of one of his manufacturing plants with his 
well known minimum wage. Mr. Ford and 
his friends Thomas A. Edison, John Burroughs, 
and Harvey S. Firestone camped out over 
night on the site of his projected plant at Green 
Island a day or two before I visited Troy, and 
told the people of Troy that he would employ 
ten thousand men there every winter, as soon 
as he got permission from Congress to rent 
the water power and could get his factory built. 

Troy has been on edge over Mr. Ford’s plans 
ever since they were first announced in the 
Wor.p’s Work a year ago. Since the water 
power is available in any considerable volume 
only in the winter and spring, Mr. Ford pro- 
poses to operate the plant only at the season 
of the year when there is no work to do on the 
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farms. He counts on a great influx of workers 
from the farms every winter; some will live 
temporarily in Troy or its vicinity, some motor 
in in their Fords or come in by rail from the 
farms every day. They will make Ford cars, 
or parts of them, and Ford tractors that they 
can buy to use on their farms in the summer 
when the plant is shut down. And out among 
them Mr. Ford promises to establish demon- 
stration farms that will tempt into the country 
and away from the cities thousands and thou- 
sands of families who will take up the aban- 
doned and partly worked lands and make this 
whole section into the garden spot of America. 

If Mr. Ford succeeds in demonstrating that 
a moderate-sized farm can be operated by 
machinery with only twenty days of labor a 
year, as he believes, he will have conferred a 
boon upon this part of the world in solving the 
farm labor problem. And if through this or 
any other means some way is found to increase 
the productivity of the agricultural lands that 
surround these industrial cities we have been 
talking about, there does not seem to be any 
good reason why conditions in the cities them- 
selves should not remain as they are. The 
weak link in the chain, in this part of America, 
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is the food link.’ It makes no difference how 
high wages go or how independent the worker, 
unless he can buy food with his wages he is no 
better off than when he was getting a dollar 
a day instead of six. Albany, Troy, Sche- 
nectady, lying in the very centre of an agricul- 
tural section as productive when cultivated as 
any land east. of the Alleghenies, and capable 
of feeding their populations and twice as many 
more, are dependent for the food on their 
daily tables upon shipments from the West and 
the South, with prices constantly rising-and no 
top limit in sight. 

If the United States is approaching a revolu- 
tion, in the violent sense of the word, this is the 
route through which it must be apprehended, if 
conditions elsewhere are anything like what 
they are here. Perhaps Henry Ford has the 
answer; perhaps the only answer is the forced 
demobilization of industry and the return of the 
workers to the land. One cannot survey this 
corner of America, as I have attempted to do, 
without being forced to the conclusion that the 
most serious menace to the future is the agricul- 
tural decline of the present. Certainly the 
menace does not lie in the rise of the Ameri- 
can workman to independence. 








“THE LIFE OF GENERAL PERSHING” TO BE CONTINUED 


Mr. George MacAdam, whose Life of General Pershing has been 
running in the WoribD’s Work, has secured the material for the final 
instalment of the series, but was unable to send it to the United States 
early enough to have it published in the October number. 
‘sequently appear in the November number.—TueE Epirors. 


It will con- 

















